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NAVIGATION LAWS. 


Amone the most remarkable evidences of the progress of liberal prin- 
ciples in commercial and industrial legislation, may be considared the fact, 
that on the day on which, according to the limitations of previous enact- 
ments, the corn laws of England expired, and the tax on food was finally 
removed, the sovereign of the British empire opened Parliament in a 
speech, which contained the following clause : 


“T again commend to your attention the restrictions imposed on commerce 


by the navigation laws. 

“If you shall find that these laws are, in whole or in part, unnecessary for 
the maintenance of our maritime power, while they fetter trade and industry, 
you will, no doubt, deem it right to repeal or modify their provisions.’ 


This pregnant announcement of the English statesmen through their 
royal mouth-piece, is indicative, not of any particular desire upon their 
part to abrogate statutes which, for nearly one hundred and eighty-five 
years, have operated upon the principle that England’s ship-owners should 
monopolize the transportation of England’s merchandize, but it proceeds 
from the unmistakable manifestations of the conviction on the public 
mind, that the prosperity of England will be improved by allowing her 
merchants to charter such ships to transport their goods, as will deliver 
them most safely, speedily, and at the lowest charge, let who will be the 
owners. Many of them, doubtless, have firm faith in the skill and ability 
of English ship- builders and seamen to compete with the same occupa- 
tions among any other people on tlie face of the earth; and in order that 
they may compete with them, and carry Manchester goods to foreign 
markets, and bring home food to Lancashire operators on as low terms 
as the ships of any other nation, they propose, that the timber imported 
into England to build English ships, shall be untaxed; that hemp, can- 
vass and cordage from untaxed materials, shall be placed at the command 
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of the ship-wright and rigger, on terms as low as they can be had in any 
other nation, That the food and necessary articles consumed by those 
employed in the construction of ships shall aiso be untaxed, in order that 
a low money price for labor, while it diminishes the cost of the ship, shall 
not really diminish the wages of the artisan. This cheaply-built ship, 
they contend, shall no longer be restricted in its navigation by Jaws such 
as those that require that it shall retain a certain number of apprentices, 
whether it wants their services or not, for the avowed object of increasing 
the number of seamen, who, in time of wars undertaken by the patrician 
order for the ag grandisement of dynasties, may be pressed into line-of- 
battle ships. By the removal of all the disabilities under which ship- 
building and sailing now labor, it is confidently assumed that a great 
saving to England’s industry will be effected, through the lessened cost 
of the transportation of its products ; and that under “such circumstances, 
however free m: iy be the competition they may encounter, English ships 
aud seamen will be sure to attain at least as large a share of the general 
commerce as they now enjoy under reciprocity treaties, by which they 
are exposed to the severest competition from abroad, winie laboring under 
disadvantages at home. The manner in which navigation Jaws or enact- 
ments, granting the monopoly of transportation, operate to the injury 
of all concerued, may be aptly illustrated in what is now actually the case 
in relation to the respective trades of the St. Lawrence and Hudson 
rivers. The former is the great natural outlet of the lakes to the ocean, 
but its navigation is governed entirely by British colonial laws, which give 
a close monopoly of its whole transportation to British vessels, The 
Hadswn is a stream of nearly equal magnitude, draining a vast section of 
country, and its navigation is governed by the reciprocity treaty with 
England, which permits the produce that reaches its waters to be trans- 
ported with perfect freedom either in English or American vessels, or in 
those of any other nation with which we have treaties, or to which the 
favored nation-clause of the reciprocity treaties apply. England has ex- 
pended nearly $10,000,000 in public works, to facilitate the convey- 
ance of the produce of the great West delivered on the lakes, down the 
St. Lawrence to the ocean. New-York has expended nearly an equal 
sum with the same object; and the result is, that the produce of the 
upper lakes may reach New-York somewhat cheaper than it can reach 
Quebec, It was not the object, however, of either nation to deliver pro- 
duce on the sea-board in order to accumulate it in decaying masses on 
the wharves. The object is to sell it, and to do so there must be vessels 
to transport it at cheap rates of freight. Under the reciprocity treaties 
of the United States, most vessels of Europe compete for freight; but the 
American ships, by their superior qualities of safety and cheapness, obtain 
nearly the whole. At Quebec nearly the reverse is the case: the pro- 
duce carried thither accumulates upon the dock, awaiting the slow arrival 
of the ill-contrived monopoly-built ships, which, secure in their trade, come 
at their leisure, and charge exorbitant rates for transportation. It is fire- 

quently the case that it costs 7s. sterling to tranaport a barrel of flour 
from Quebec to Liverpool, at the same time that 2s. only is charged from 
New-York to Liverpool. It might be supposed that such exorbitant rates 
would induce the multiplication of vessels, and by increasing the supply 
reduce the charge. ‘The timber-taxed and restricted ships cannot, how- 
ever, afford to sail for less, and the whole trade of the province is stran- 
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gled by this singular monopoly granted to a few ship-owners This into- 
lerable grievance has been among the chief incentives that are driving 
the Canadas into the circle of the Union. The whole agricultural and 
forwarding interests were held in check, because the facilities for convey- 
ing the produce to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, were entire ly neutral- 
ized by the artificial barriers raised to its proceeding beyond that point. 

This case of the provinces was, in 1847, brought home to the people 
of England. Jn that year of famine they required immense quantities of 
foreign grain, far more than the whole capacity of the British mercantile 
marine would suffice to transport. It was moved in Parliament that 
government frigates should have their guns taken out to make room for 
the grain that they should be required to toad with. The obvious wisdom 
of cheapening the transportation of food by suspending the navigation 
laws, and allowing the vessels of all nations to compete for the freights, 
was acted upon. — It could not escape the attention of a “ nation of shop- 
keepers,” whose business is to buy and sell, that if a free competition in 
freights saved their money in time of famine, they could not lose much 
by continuing it in time of plenty. Hence the conclusion to which the 
nation arrived as expressed in the speech from the throne. 

The United States are also a selling and buying nation, and cheapness 
of transportation is the great desideratum as well with ‘the farming as 
with the plantation interests. It is to the advantage of these, that as large 
quantities of their productions as possible should be sold abroad. F @ this 
purpose immense sums are expended in the construction of canals and 
the building of railroads. Every facility is given to competition in 
internal transportation; and all the great works of the country point to 
the seaboard, where not only the “home markets” are considerable, 
but the foreign demand is most effective. When arrived at the seaboard, 
it is obvious, that unless some degree of facility to its export is granted, 
all the efforts made to cheapen transportation from the interior are neu- 
tralized; and from time to time the difficulties that stood in the way of 
export have been removed. Thus the navigation act of England, passed 
in the time of Charles II., provided that no merchandize should be im- 
ported into Great Britain, from Asia, Africa, or America, in any but 
British-built ships, navi igated by an English commander, and having at 
least three-fourths of the crew En; alish: ‘and as the commercial creatness 
of Holland was the especial envy of British statesmen at that time, the 
law provided that no Dutch ship should enter England with cargo; and 
this provision remained in force until 1822. This law was nearly in opera- 
tive, as respects the United States, down to the pericd of their indepen- 
dence, at which time Congress passed a Jaw embracing the principles of 
the English Navigation Act. The consequences of these conflicting 
laws, forbidding the sale of American produce to England except it 
should be carried i in British vessels,.and also of the sale of British goods 
to the United States except they should be carried in American vessels, 
by causing the vessels of both nations to make the voyage one way in 
ballast, forced concessions from a government strenuously opposed to all 
relaxation ; and, by the treaty of 1815, British and American vessels are 
placed upon the same footing with respect to the direct international 
trade. The consequence has ‘been, that American ships, under this free 
competition, have attained the largest share of the international freights. 
From the moment the navigation ‘laws were once invaded, further con- 
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cessions became inevitable and rapid. In 1822, five bills were past by 
Parliament, making large inroads upon the old navigation principle, and 
permitting the colonies to import from, and export to other countries in 
British ships. In the years following these acts, Prussia entered into a 
reciprocity treaty with England on the principles laid down in that of the 
United States, and successively most nations entered into similar stipula- 
tions, thus enlarging the circle of free competition with which British 
vessels had to contend. Pari passu with these concessions, customs du- 
ties were modified,* and through extended intercourse, continued peace 
and improving science, most of the materials of which ships were built, 
fell in price, and it came to be true, that vessels of improved models could 
be built much cheaper than formerly, and being preferred to the old 
ones, these latter were compelled to take less freight. Overlooking this 
obvious cause of declining prosperity, and seeing “that they were under- 
bid, not only by owners of new British ships, but by foreign ship owners, 
the old ‘‘shipping interest ” forgot the altered circumstances of the com- 
merce of nations, and ascribed their losses to the new treaties. Impressed 
with this feeling, a deputation of wealthy shipowners had an interview 
with Mr. Huskisson at the Board of Trade. They loudly complained of 
dear timber, dear ropes, dear victualling, &c., &c. , and begged for pro- 
tection to secure high freights. Mr. Huskisson listened, and admitted 
the evikof the timber duties, of the hemp duties, of the restrictions on 
provisions, and proposed to allow a drawback on all those materials, to 
place British ships on a similar footing with foreign ships. Ob, no, that 
would not suit them ; their ships were already built, and if these duties 
were removed, ‘every little ship-builder could build cheap ships to compete 
with them, and destroy their monopoly !! Huskisson saw that .these men 
thought not of the “ shipping interest,” but of their own particular ships, 
He said no more, but bowed them out. 

It is obvious, that if the shipowners had been right in the assertion that 
the treaties were operating injuriously on British shipping at large, and 
not upon their particular ships, that a constantly diminishing quantity of 
British tonnage would annually have been returned until the interest 
should have becume extinct. A few figures give the actual result. At 
the date of the application of that deputation, the British tonn: ige cleared 
from England, was} 1,549,503 tons, being 9,666 ships; and this has an- 
nually and steadily increased to 15,783 ships, and 3,553,777 tons in, 1848 
showing an increase of 2,004,274 tons ; in the same time, the foreign 
tonnage cleared increased 750, 753. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
this result destroys that political objection to liberal Jaws sometimes 
urged, viz., that it is necessary to encourage seamen as a means of na- 


* The British duties on articles that enter into ship building, have been modified, as 
follows : 


. 


1). S. duties. 


1819. 1831. 848. 1842. 


Flax, ton 2,96 36 free. 
Hemp “ 5,9: 20, 2 $40,00 
Iron 40,00 
Sail Cloth; yards, : 5 pe 15 per cent. 
Sails, per cent : 15 per cent. 


The timber duties in England continue very high, but it has been proposed by the present 
government of Canada to tax the export 7s per load, or 2d, per foot, as a fund to 
meet the guarantee of the Imperial gavernment, on the expenditure proposed for the new 
rail-road. . 
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tional defence. If the number of vessels has multiplied two-fold under 
liberal laws, the number of seamen must have progressed iu a similar 
ratio; and, consequently, the basis of a navy has become as much more 
reliable. Politicians would have ships regarded not in their actual light 
as the tools with which commerce is conducted, but as the object and end 
of commerce. That is, that merchants and ship-owners are allowed to 
conduct their business merely because in so doing they are training and 
educating men to fight such battles as the aristocracy may, for any pur- 
pose, undertake, When people at large recognize in ships only one means 
for the promotion of the general welfare in the disposal of the products of 
industry, they will also come to consider the right of making wer as 
one that belongs only to the people whose business is interrupted by hos- 
tilities, and who have to pay the expense. Instead of driving a com- 
merce merely to educate seamen for the navy, they will no longer per- 
mit the navy to draw industrious men from the productive employment of 
the mercantile marine. 

While the shipping interests of England have thus increased in magni- 
tude, as compared with the aggregate amount that comes to her ports from 
all nations with which she deals, the shipping of the United States has 
always taken precedence of that of England whenever they met on equal 
terms. 

The manner in which the Navigation Laws continue to operate on the 
indirect trade, may be gathered from a few facts elicited before a parlia- 
mentary committee to examine into the operation of the Navigation Laws, 
in respect to the indirect trade. A short quotation from the evidence of 
Mr. Berger, a London merchant in the United States trade, will show 


the tendency of this investigation. In answer to the question, ‘‘ Have 
you experienced any inconvenience or loss from the operation of the 
Navigation Laws?’ Mr. Berger gives a reply at once comprehensive 
and specific :-— 


“ The principal inconvenience that we experience is from that clause in the 
Navigation Law, which enacts that goods, not the produce of the United States 
shall only be brought from the United States inan English vessel. There is a 
large trade carried on, principally from the northern ports of the United States, 
viz., Boston and New-York, with Africa, the East Indies, and other parts ; there 
is a large market there for the produce of those countries, and very frequentop- 
portunities occur. when the markets in this country are bare of those articles, 
and when it would be most important that they should be brought over here. I 
speak of such articles as palm oil, ivory, African hides, East India hides, Manilla 
hemp, East India gums, and African gums, and dye- woods of all kinds; a con- 
siderable quantity of East and West India drugs, Cuba tobacco, annatto, and 
other articles: all those articles are very valuable, though not muc h in bulk. 

“Are those articles that you have a great trade in? Yes, a considerable 
trade both in London and Liverpool, and those articles can only be imported 
into this country in British vessels. 

‘Have you experienced any difficulty in procuring British ships in the nor- 
thern ports of the United States, Boston and New-York? Frequently there 
has been a difficulty and a delay in getting forward those goods, from the diffi- 
culty of getting British ships.” 


Not that there is any absolute deficiency of British shipping in these 
northern ports. But the British ships that frequent New-York and Bos- 
ton are mainly an inferior class of colonial craft, from Nova Scotia or 
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New-Brunswick, not adapted to carry the more valuable descriptions of 
American produce, and not always “ in a position to come across the At- 
lantic.” ‘“ Generally speaking,” adds the witness, ‘‘ they are the worst 
which we get, and the consequence is an increased rate of premium on 
the insurance, an increased length of voyage, and an increased loss of in- 
terest; and what affects us more than anything else, the risk of the loss 


5 
of the market, which the delay and the length of the voyage entail upon 


”? 


us. 

** Can you give any particulur instance of the difficulty of getting British ships» 
in which to import those particular goods that you have referred to into this 
country ! Yes; one of our friends writes us here in November last, from Salem, 
Massachusetts: * The favorable state of your market would induce me to send 
about 150 casks of palm oil lately received, was there any British vessel here at 
this time: and also another parcel of 150 hogsheads, which | daily.expect.’ And 
afterwards he wrote us, ‘ The 150 casks which are mentioned in my last I have 
sold, there not being a British vessel ;’ so that not only a British ship lost the 
freight, but we lost the commission.” 


“ The favorable state of the British market” is simply a short way of 
saying that Great Britain very particularly wanted palm oil, at that parti- 
cular moment, and would have been only too happy to pay the American 
merchant a handsome price for it; but the Navigation Laws stopped the 
way. The examination proceeds :— 


“Can you give another instance? [ can give another instance which affected 
us. The goods were sent by a ship which bears a good name, but which wasa 
wretched craft—the Duke of Wellington; she was a St. John’s ship, loading 
at Boston. There were 100 bales of Cuba tobacco which had to be sent round 
from New-York to Boston; the ship made a very leng passage, and that tobac- 
co, if it could have been shipped by an American vessel, would have been here 
six weeks before, and would have been sold foy 3s. 34. a pound; but before the 
time this ship got here, the market declined 2s., and the tobacco is still on hand 
now, and is not worth more than 1s. 3d.a pound. Upon that single transaction 
there was a loss to the parties interested of £500, or £600. There was an- 
other instance in October last. Our correspondent wrote to us in these terms: 
— here are at present 1,000 bales of Manilla hemp here, which would go for- 
ward were there any British ship. We had tosend out a ship from this coun- 
try ; she got into distress, and had to put back to Cork, and those 1,000 bales, 
not having come forward. being equal to 250 tons, have since been sold abroad.” 


Tae colonial policy of Great Britain, as well as that of other nations 
of Europe, has, however, always had in view the maintenance of a close 
monopoly, until recently, when great modifications have been made in it. 
The monopoly was, moreover, of a verycomprehensive character. It was 
a monopoly of supply of colonial produce and manufacture. The colonies 
were allowed to draw their supplies only from the mother-country ; they 
were constrained to carry all their produce to her markets only ; and were 
prohibited from manufacturing themselves, being required to send their 
raw material to England to be wrought up. 

The treaty of 1815, which opened the direct trade between Great 
Britain and the United States to the vessels of each nation on mutual 
terms, did not embrace the colonial trade. The government of England 
taking advantage of the protective system, which was then in operation in 
the United States, saw, with satisfaction, the imposition by Congress of 
a series of restrictive regulations meant to be retaliatory by the acts of 
1818, 1820, and 1823. While British goods were subjected to enormous 
duties imported into the United States directly, they were sent to the 
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Canadas, and thence smuggled into the northern states. Thus, while the 
United States’ duties on wollens, cottons, silks, teas, &c., ranged from 30 
to 168 per ceut., the colonial duties were only 24 per cent. This enor- 
mous premium smuggling over the northern border, tended directly to 
encourage the British shipping 3 in the St. Lawrence River ; and to pro- 

mote an interest which the singular poney of the United States was 
fostering ; the Imperial Parliament in 1825 and 1526, by two acts, granted 
to the Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, all the commercial 
privileges of independent nations, modifying duties, and placing the 
revenues at the control of the local legislature. At length, Congress 
awoke to the adverse operation of its restrictive policy, and by act of 
May, 1830, authorized the President, whenever he should receive evi- 
dence that the government of Great Britain had opened its ports to the 
vessels of the United States, to admit, by proclamation, upon the same 
terms, the vessels of the colonies. The conditions being fulfilled, the 
proclamation issued October 30, 1830, and British vessels and their car- 
goes were admitted to entry in the ports of the United States from the 
northern and West India colonies. 

It has been freely objected to this areenyemens, that under it the Bri- 
tish vessels have great advantages over those.of the United States: Ist, 
that while only selected ports of the colonies are open to the United 
States’ vessels, all the American ports were open to British vessels. “2d. 
That by the selection of these few ports, advantages are given to the 
British vessels over those of the United States, and, as an instance, 
gypsum, an article of export from the provinces, is taken by Bri- 
tish vessels directly from the quarries, while American vessels can only 
get it at the nearest port, Windsor. 3d. That colonial duties have been 
levied on exports in American vessels, and not upon the same articles 
shipped in British vessels. 4th. That United States produce may be 
naturalized in the colonies and sent thence to England without duties, 
As an instance—flour may be taken in by a British vessel at an American 
port, and the vessel touching at a colonial port obtain a certificate of na- 
turalization, which will exempt the flour from duty in England. 5th. 
That British vessels may proceed from England to ‘the colonies, thence 
to ty United States, and thence home, making three freights, while 
American vessels can neither go frem E ngland to her colonies, nor from 
the colonies to England. These are among the leading advantages that 
British ships were said to enjoy over those of the United States in inter- 

national trade. If we admit that they were all substantial advantages, a 
table from official documents* will show that the American vessels have, 


* 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH TONNAGE ENTERED THE UNITED STATES FROM 
BRITAIN AND HER DEPENDENCIES, WITH THE VALUE OF IMPORTS IN THE 
RESPECTIVE SHIPS. 


— 1090 tein, am 1833.———__-—— 1840.————~__ -—— 1847. — 
a Am. Br. Am. Br. Am. Br. Am. 

G. Britain.77,104 177,595 143,282 203/582 152,788 378,466 445,890 487,278, 
Gibraltar,........ 5,718 d 4,206 : 2,155 ,045 2,851 
E. Indies, .. .676 3,173 5,955 9,715 10,683 
W. Indies,....317 | 32.777 26,63 53,5: 29,294 54,899 36,792 76,981 
Guiana 5,288 1,298 4,484 4,675 
Honduras........ ‘ 2,176 1,353 2,943 786 5,736 
N. A. Cols..4,409 88,492 208.054 209,958 387,947 373,149 500.941 670,015 


Total, ....82,506 307,755 378,473 479,416 576,670 989,938 1,258,219 
Value of 
Imp’ ts, 3,115.906 24,458,389 4 ,682,131 38,334,390 5,581,224 33,411,801 4,438,859 13,558 ,053 
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notwithstanding these disadvantages, obtained by far the largest propor- 
tion of the increased trade between the United States and colonies, as 
well as the imperial islands. 

The tonnage entered from the British West Indies, in which trade the 
English vessels were supposed to have such superior advantages, increased 
from a total of 33 {94 tons in the year following the opening of the ports, 
to 113,773 tons in 1847; and of this increase of 80 ,679 tons, the United 
States vessels had 44,2 214 tons, and the amount of freights brought in 
British vessels remained nearly stationary. These results show conclu- 

sively, that under alledged disadvantages the triumph of American sea- 
manship has been complete. The general result of opening the trade 
with the colonies is seen in greatly extended sales of American farm pro- 
duce. The removal of restriction upon navigation has the same effect 

upon sales to the colonies, as the opening of a railroad through a natu- 
rally seclu led district has, viz.—to enable its settlers to reach a market. 
Take, for instance, the objection mentioned above in relation to gypsum, 
and which was urged by petitioners to Congress strenuously, as a reason 
for retaliation. Certain parties in New-Brunswick owned plaster of paris 
quarries, and were desirous of selling the product. The citizens of 
Maine were desirous of buying it. The English government said, “ You 
quarrymen can sell only to British vessels: but finally they modified 
the restriction, so as to permit American vessels to buy at a neighboring 
port. The object of this was to encourage British shipping. The res sult 
was, to deprive the quarrymen of the sale of their plaster, because the 
restriction made it come too high. In 1838 the colonies sold $205,695 
worth to the U. States, of which $188,937 was in British vessels. In 1847 
they sold but $22,260, of which $21,2 236 was in British vessels. Fiad 
they permitted the citizens of Maine to come to their quarries and buy 
plaster on the best terms, they would have continued to sell well ; but 
their restriction lost them both market and transportation, while Maine 
was better accommodated elsewhere. This absurd mode of encouraging 
shipping works out its own stultification. England has become wiser. 
Thus, a congressional committee, in 1842, declaimed vigorously against 
the existing arrangement, because United States flour could be naturalized 
in the provinces, and so conveyed to England without duty, ‘ ‘in which 
way our own vessels are excluded from the trans sportation of our own 
produce.” ‘The corn-laws were then in operation in Engtand, and if our 
western farmers could find, through the colonies, a mode of selling their 
flour by evading the duties, it is difficult to see why the shipping interest 
should complain. Asitis, however, England, by abolishing the corn-laws, 
has given the trade to American vessels, and colonial vessels have no 
longer that advantage. The late proposition of the English ministry to 
throw open the coasting trade of the two countries to the shipping re- 
ciprocally—a proposition which was withdrawn for the unsound reason 
that the difficulties of preventing smuggling would, under such an arrange- 
ment, become insuperable, and the revenue suffer— was strongly objected 
to by Mr. Webster in the American Senate, for reasons as expressed by 
himself, as follows: 


‘* Another thing to be considered is, how inconsiderably small is the coasting 
trade of England proper, and her European dominions, in contrast with the 
vast extent of the coasting trade of the United States. Our coasting trade 
hereafter holds out to us the greatest prospects. Jt will embrace the longest 
voyages on the globe, running from the extreme north, around Cape Horn, to 
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California and Oregon. If this proposition of reciprocity is adopted, who should 
then leave the produce and manufactures of the United States free to British or 
other foreign vessels, not ouly to New-Orleans, but around Cape Horn, to our 
territories on the Pacific; and in this foreign ships can be navigated cheaper 
than our own vessels.” 


The idea embraced in this objection is, that the ‘“Jength’’ of the voy- 
age round Cape Horn is of great advantage. Now commercial shrewd- 
ness looks rather to rich freights on sho: t voyages, than to length of time 
occupied. It requires high prices and large profits to remunerate the 
ship-owner for the outlay of capital and accumulation of expense, in main- 
taing a ship and crew for a year for one freight. ‘The interests of our 
colonies or new states on the Pacific require to have supplies of all kinds 
brought to them in the cheapest possible manner. ‘Their situation is 
analogous to that of the people of England last year, when the govern- 
meut was compelled to suspend the navigation laws, in order that grain 
might be brought by those who would bring it cheapest. The voyage to 
California is not a tempting one, and the people of that region require 
that it should be interdicted to none. How different is this policy of Mr. 
Webster from that which actuated the Earl of Dalhousie, governor-general 
of India, last year. Formerly it was the policy of the Indian government 
to confine the trade exclusively to company ships. Ultimately foreign 
vessels were allowed to engage in it, but they were charged double duties. 
These duties are now abolished, and American vessels are allowed, not 
only to enter on the same terms as British vessels, but to stop at Bombay 
and other ports, and take a load of cotton or other produce to China. 

In the official report of the commissioners appointed by the government 
of Bombay, to inquire into the causes of the decline of the cultivation of 
cotton in India, the commissioners object to the admission of foreign 
flags to the advantages of the carrying trade in cotton between the ports 
of India and China, on the same terms as the British flag. They say it 
will affect the interest of the country shipping of India, and that the sys- 
tem of the Americans will make it advantageous for them to call at. Bom- 
bay on their way to China, and carry cotton forward at a rate of freight 
that would soon leave that branch of the carrying trade almost entirely in 
their hands. The commissioners estimate the double duties then im- 
posed upon the Americans as equivalent to 20s. or 22s. per ton, and this 
disadvantage is sufficient to secure the carrying trade to the Indian ship- 
ping. Now this disadvantage is done away; and to counteract the ex- 
pected effect of the United States competition, it has become incumbent 
on all concerned to remove any restrictions on the country shipping, 
which may make the competition disadvantageous. Hitherto there ap- 
pears to have been no distinction made between goods brought from 
Indian ports and goods brought from abroad. They were subject, what- 
ever their nature, to like duties, whether they came from Bombay to 
Calcutta, or from London, The whole sea-board trade was treated as a 
foreign trade; the change now treats it as a coasting trade. From the 
general cheapness of labor in India, we might expect that the country 
shipping should be sailed much cheaper on its own waters than that of the 
United States coming from a distance; and now that the advantages are 
conceded of freely importing commodities from one port to another, 
which must contribute to the general convenience and cheapness, and be 
of great advantage to the ship-owners, it is expected that this anticipated 
decline, from the competition of United States shipping, will not ayise. 
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The importance of selling cotton to good advantage has been considered 
paramount to the protection of the Indian shipping ; but in order to com- 
pensate them for the loss of the monopoly, they will probably be allow ed 
to partake with the English shipping in the trade west of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The English Navigation Laws, about to be modified, are 
a complete bar to the employ ment of native shipping to the westward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and are a great injury to all the interests con- 
nected with the shipping of India. To foster the shipping of England, 
those laws check the growth of that of Bombay. The owners of both are 
English subjects; and thus the laws injure one class for the benefit of 
another. The adv antages said by the advocates of these laws to be con- 
ferred on English shipping , are clearly, in the case of the Indian trade, at 
the expense of the Indian shipping, both being British. 

By the change produced by Earl Dalhousie, the Indian ports are 
now consolidated under one custom system, in the manner that the 
American ports were united by the confederation; and a corresponding 
impulse may be expected to be given to all interests. 

One great cause of the adinitted superiority of American vessels vero 
those of all other countries, may be ascribed to a cause generally overlooked, 

mainly, in the competition excited by the complete free trade established, 
between rival colonies by their union into states; while English vessels 
have ever been doing a monopoly trade, those of the United States have 
excelled them upon ‘the Atlantic, almost entirely driven them from the 
whaling business, and are now sharply competing with them in the 
Indian Seas. Some of the causes of the superiority of the Americans 
is thus expressed in the letter of an English merchant to his corres- 
pondent :— 


“The success of the American ships is owing to causes of which the princi- 
pal ones are—good ships, built at a high cost, equal to that of the first-class 
river built vessels; comfortable and sple ndid accommodations for passengers ; 
regularity in sailing ; responsible consignees on each side; captains owning gene- 
rally one-eighth of the ship ; good seamen obtained by good wages and comfort- 
able quarters; most excessive pains in neatness, scraping and painting every 
passage; and lastly, perhaps, the great attention of the press in puffing and 
praising, chronicling short passages, and stimulating to the most honorable 
rivalry. In these they were assisted by their competitors, partly by the absurd 
old measurement laws, inducing false models; by the stupidity of the English, 
refusing to ornament their cabins, or render them comfortable ; by their vessels 
being nearly all transient; and lastly, by the well-known inferiority of captains 
and officers of English ships. The instances are not only numerous—they are 
universal—that our customers order their goods sent by American ships only, 
unless a cargo is all coal or iron, or something which must be a total loss or none 
at all. 

“The stupidity of adhering to antediluvian notions is not yet abandoned. 
Instead of blue and gold, and couches and sofas, and painted glass, and 12 feet 
square state rooms, like the American, show a traveller into a narrow, ill-furnish- 
ed, oak-painted, English cabin, and he will judge of the ship (and pretty correctly 
too) by these minor details, at which Messrs. W. and G., of B., might scoff. I 
ai told that their vessels are the-best in the world; but their cabins are plain, 
and will only do for a monopoly trade ; and, if the Navigation Laws are repealed, 
those who sit still will soon be in the mire, and those who manfully set about 
asserting their superiority, need fear neither Yankee, Norwegian, nor Russian. 

“In one little matter English ships generally contrast unfavorably. I have 
seen men at the wheel on the open deck, standing still, steering in all weathers, 
blinded by snow, scorched by sun, or frozen on the winter passage ; while the 
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American steersman, protected by a little house with windows, warmed by the 
cabin below. drove the ship in the worst weather in perfect comfort, aud corres- 
ponding attention to duty, and freedom fro.» sickness. Sailors brought up in 
the former course}may laugh at the effiminacy of such a remark ; but | say, in all 
stations comfort, when consistent with duty, does not render a man less fit to 
endure needful severity of exposure.” 


This is true of American shipping in general ; there,is, however, one 
branch which has from the formation of the government been cursed with 
protection, in the shape of bounties, viz., te fishery interest. ‘That inte- 
rest has elways enjoyed a bounty supposed equiv: lent to the duty on the 

salt us vad in curing the fish. All other interests, the farming particularly, 
pay the same duty as do the whaling and freighting vessels, not only on salt, 

but on iron, he ‘mp, cordage, and. on articles of outfit; yet the fishers. 
were the only ones that were allowed the bounty. The result has been 
precisely what might have been expected, viz. :—That this is the only 
interest that has not flourished. While all other branches of navigation 
have increased immensely, that protected cod and mackerel fishery has 
alone remained stationary.* The condition of this interest, after a direct 
application of some $3,000,000 in bounties paid to it by the federal go- 
verriment, is thus described by one of the strongest advocates for the 
continuance of the bounty : 


“It is enough to say, that with the help of the bounty, and with a protecting 
duty uniformly the same, we believe, in every tariff since that of 1816, no hard- 
working, hard faring men in New- England, are, as a class, so poor as our 
fishermen. The temperance pledge has done wonders of late years to improve 
their condition and to create in them habits of thrift and saving; but yet, asa 
whole, they are hardly in comfortable circumstances ‘ They are too poor to 
stay, too poor to go,' said Fisher Ames of them in his day—and it is thus that 
we may speak of them yet.” 


It is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the alledged Jenefits of pro- 
tection, the fact, that this business, which alone, of all others in the 
Union, has received the special support of the federal government, should 
be, according to the admission of its warmest friends, the poorest and 
most miserable in the Union. Is there not some affinity between this 
pauper dependence on federal bounty and their thriftless condition? It 
has always been observed in the countries of Europe that the best pro- 
tected trades are the most thriftless and miserable, as, for instance, the 
Spitalfields silk weavers in England were to that government what fisher- 
men have been to ours, and the result is the same. These weavers were 
the most miserable of all classes of English artizans until the trade was 
thrown open in 1825, when they immediately began to thrive. 

The dependence which a protected class feels wpon the protecting 
power is always fatal to that spirit of enterprise and exertion, without 
which success is impossible; and the necessity of having untrammeled, 
cheap, and speedy means of transportation upon the ocean, is felt to be as 
great as to have uninterrupted avenues of trade to the ocean. The pro- 
gress which has in the last quarter of a century been made towards modi- 
fying the restrictions imposed in a semi-barbarous age, will soon be 
carried to a successful issue. 


¥ TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYED IN 
Foreign Trade. Coasting. 
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THE LOVER’S MONUMENT. 


Tuere is a patural sympathy existing between mankind ; a connecting 
link binding us to each other, by the influence of which we are forced to 
feel the situation of all. ‘Bhis inherent principle may act feebly at times, 
yet it exists and does exert an influence. We feel the sorrow of our un- 
fortunate neighbor, mourn when he mourns, and make his grief partly 
our own. If he is prosperous and happy, we are, or should be, prepared 
to rejoice with him. The heart that remains unmoved by the situation of 
others—that feels no sympathy with them, is strangely, wonderfully, and 
dangerously perverted, and needs the correcting influence of a higher 
civilization, to quicken its impulses and enlarge the circle ofsits affections. 
Thus it is in the ordinary occurrences of life; but occasionally we meet 
with cases of a peculiar character—cases, that rising above the daily ob- 
jects of joy and sorrow, draw largely upon our feelings, and ere we are 
aware of it, find their way to the fountain of tears. The case of Miss 
Curran, the affianced bride of the patriot Emmet, so beautifully described 
by Irving, in his “‘ Broken Heart,” is one of that description. History 
records but few instances, in which the affections have been stronger 
than the desire of life; and this fact may account for the cold indifference 
such most generally receive. We are not disposed to magnify the vir- 
tues of others, especially when they excel our own, however much sym- 
pathy we cultivate for the unfortunate or sorrow stricken of our species. 

There is a depth of feeling—a power of sentiment, which but few are 
permitted to realize. It may be the result of education; but to me, it 
appears more like the natural refinement of the soul, untouched by the 
depreciating influences of a selfish world. To mock its effects upon 
those who are distinguished by such ennobling traits of character, is evi- 
dence of our ignorance of the striking contrast between their refinement 
and our own coarseness; as well as a want of respect for those distinctive 
qualities, which make us most like God. 

During my stay in , | visited the cemetery; not so interesting 
in its appearance as many others in our country, but not less sacred as 
the resting place of the dead—not less solemn, as the common theatre 
for the sighs and tears of the living over the departed. I passed from 
monument to monument, until I stood before one that arose above all its 
companions in this office of silent, but pathetic eloquence. It was an 
Italian marble monument of the purest white. Two hands joined toge- 
ther, constituted the front and principal design; they project from the 
surface, and are highly finished. A few lines—* We part to meet again, 
&c.,” are engraven directly under them, and further illustrate the object 
of the design. On the other side of the monument, a most beautiful 
wreath " flowers stands out from the surface, in the same styie. “ The 
flowers, at morn her bridal flowers, formed ere the eve her funeral wreath.” 
The adasaaee of the monument is plain, yet there is a richness and 
elegance in its simplicity, perfectly beautiful. It is called “‘ The Lover’s 
Monument.” In 1839, a marriage engagement was entered into between 
Miss and Mr. , of . A few days before the time 
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appointed for their union, the young lady became the wWctim of a disease, 
which terminated in her Pathe: During her illness, the young g sentioman 
watched by her bed-side, with a constancy and devotion which put to 
blush the ordinary fidelity ‘of man; and in the most mournful and trying 
moment, when in her last convulsive struggles she threw her arms around 
his neck, and with a smile of unfaltering faith and love, pressed her fare- 
well on his lips; he exhibited a firmness unnatural—a resignation cuper- 
human. The struggle with her was over; she sank back upon her pil- 
low, calm and beautiful; but it was the calm of death—the beauty, that 
not unfrequently, lights the features of the pure in heart after the soul 
has departed. She passed away, peaceful and quiet, “ as fades the morn- 
ing star amidst the light of heaven.” ‘T'o earth the heriot clay was given, 
but “ joyously her youthful soul ascended to claim its heritage.” Unlike 
the martyr, whose blood, unavenged, still smokes upon the scaffold of his 
oppressed and deeply injured country, the death of my friend was 
marked by no political outrage—was not required by regal executioners to 
perpetuate Jaws of oppression, injustice, and inhumanity. In answer to 
one of those mysterious and imperative calls of Providence, wholly beyond 
the understanding of human wisdom, she parted with a numerous circle 
of loved and loving relatives, at the very moment she became the object 
of their deepest interest, and the centre of their hopes. Without that 
circle her death was perhaps but little felt. Society missed one of its 
brightest ornaments, but the festivities stopped not; a sigh, perhaps a 
tear of sympathy was shed, and a few “ commiserations” sent ip, when 
another took the place of the departed, and the tide moved onwards. 
But who can tell of the unnumbered heart-throbs, and burning tears, 
around the desolate hearth? Who can describe those dreary hours of 
unutterable longings, enlivened only by the half imaginary lights religion 
bears us from eternity? ‘‘ Let those answer who have had the portals of 
the tomb suddenly closed between them and the being they most loved on 
earth—who sat at its threshold, as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, 
from whence all that was most lovely and loving had departed.” Tis 
sad, indeed, to witness the desolation, even of those upon whom time has 
written its lines of decay, and it matters but little, how well we are pre- 
pared for the solemn event. But the death of the young and beautiful, from 
whom so much is expected—around whom so many hopes and affections 
cling, makes a deeper impression. If the reaJities and beauties of earth 
are sufficient to inspire an attachment—if its joys and hopes can fill the 
dimensions of a pure and impassioned soul—both are realized in the strong 
and mutual affections of kindred and youthful spirits. And if its bereave- 
ments and sorrows can dry up the sources of enjoyment and happiness, 
and render life a cold and cheerless probation, the destruction of those 
fine wrought fibres of the human heart, caused by the death of the few 
noble creatures whom God has distinguished by the most liberal gilts of 
everything that contributes to perfect female loveliness, is a completion of 
the work. Such was its effects upon the lonely survivor, The sympa- 
thy of relatives and friends, contributed but little to the relief of his dis- 
tress. Their efforts were unavailing, and he sunk under the afilicting 
dispensation of Providence, into settled melancholy. What availed the 
smiles of friends? They were but mockery of his past happiness, and of 
his present desolation. What availed the beauties of the world? He had 
seen the grave inclose the perfection of all beauties. Like the forest oak, 
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stripped of its feliage, he stood amidst his prosperous companions, the 
more sad and dreary, when compared with their cheerful appearance—in 
all but breath already dead. The monument described was the labor of his 
love—a noble but inadequate expression of his attachment. The flowers 
of nine summers have shed their fragrance around that monument, and the 
frosts of ten winters have whitened her grave; but no change has yet been 

observed in the mind and affections of him, to whom flowers and frosts 
perform the same office; alike, witnesses of the séasons that must pass 
away, before he is permitted to enjoy a happy re-union beyond. 

Society has had but little influence upon him. Time has not been the 
healing physician in his case. Whether he yields to the bli; shting 
effects of this bereavement, and sinks, prematurely, as did the noble lady, 
referred to by Irving, into the grave, or lingers out his brief span, the 
result is the same ; in his affliction, all that made his life pleasant or de- 
sirable, was lost. Every Sabbath evening, an appropriate time for spirits 
to hold communion with each other, he visits this little world of his, in 
which, all he prized on earth, save the immortal soul, lies buried. 


“Oh, is not this love? 
That one pure, wild feeling, all others above, 
Vow’d to the living, and kept to the tomb, 
The same in its blight as it was in its bloom.” 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE—ODE Liv. 


TO THE REPUBLIC. 


Tov bark, and must thou, seaward bent again, 

New billows ride? Take heed, remain, remain, 
Where safety abides : 

Oh look! no rowers man thy naked sides ; 


Africa’s winged gales have riv’n thy mast; 
How thy yards moan! If not rope-bound and fast, 
Vessels cau scarce sustain 


The growing fury of the angry main. 


Thy sails in fragments flutter in the air; 

No God will list thy supplicating prayer. 
Though pine of Pontic fame 

Thy parent forest yielded for thy frame, 


Vainly thou’lt boast thy name and noble race. 

In pictur’d sterns the trembling sailor’s place 
No faith. If not decreed 

To be the sport of winds, be warn’d, take heed! 


Once weary partner of thy dangers, J 

Now gaze on thee with sad and anxious eye. 
Mayst thou avoid those seas, 

Whose waves divide the shining Cyclades. 





DANTON. 


Few public characters who have left behind them so world-wide a re- 
putation and a name so renowned, have been less understood or more 
misrepresented than Danton. The English historians, especially those 
who, like Alison, belong to that school of Tory politics, which inculeates 
a holy horror of ‘everything savoring of democracy and popular institu- 
tions, have invari: bly classed him with the worst characters of the age 
in which he lived—with the men of terror and bloodshed and crime. 
Sir Walter Scott seems to regard him as a kind of half-civilized, half- 
savaye monster—** a grander Ras Michael than he of Tigre,”—with a 
character such only as the pen of Shakspeare or Schiller could attempt 
to draw; and most of the historians and reviewers of the mother-country, 
with one or two notable exceptions, have followed in the same beaten 
path, scarcely advancing a step beyond the highi-toned, though somewhat 
antiquated notions of Mr.-Pitt and Edmund Burke upon the men and 
events of the French Revolution. In America the true position and 
character of Danton seem to have been heretofore as little appreciated 
as in England. This may be explained by the fact, that until within a few 
years past, all our ideas of the political and social revolutions of the last 
century have been derived from the works of the very class of authors re- 
ferred to. The French historians, since the Revolution of 1830, without 
attempting directly to vindicate the reputation of Danton, have done 

something toward removing the load of obloquy which rested upon his 
name ; but it is not, perhaps, too much to say, that his true history re- 
mains to be written 

In order correctly to judge of the past, we must study it in something 
the spirit of the present age, no matter what favorite theory may be 
insettled, or what venerable prejudice overthrown. The writers we have 
lluded to have not always done so. It is not from them, therefore, that 
we can obtain a clear insight into the true Danton of history, as he must 
hereafter appear to the posterity that shall be separated from him by as 
many centuries as separate us from Cromwell. But if we would rightly 
comprehend the character of this stern product of the revolution—this 
champion of popular liberty and its avenger—we must ourselves enter 
upon the scene, and strive to catch something of the spirit of the times 
in which he lived. Was not this Danton, with all his wild revolutionary 
passions, a true man—true to his country—to the light that was in him? 
Did he not do battle manfully for France, and stand firm for the rights 
of the people when weaker hearts shrank from the contest? Did he do 
nothing for the revolution—for the cause of popular liberty—for the 
advancement of free principles in the world? and has posterity dealt 
justly by him in heaping unmingled execrations upon his memory ? 

Georce Jaques Danton was born at Arcis-Sur-Aube. His father, 
a farmer in moderate circumstances, died when Danton was young ; and 
his mother subsequently married M. Ricordin, a cotton manufacturer, 
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who educated his step-son with great care.* Danton’s character in his_ 
youth was precisely what one would be led to infer from that of his man 
hood—resolute, daring, and impetuous, yet affectionate, and at times ful 
of gentleness. He was endowed with: an indomitable will, and a wild 
and turbulent disposition, which could be controlled only by kindness; 
addicted to every irregularity, idle, and rebellious against discipline; yet 
withal possessing a generous nature, and a frank and joyous heart. Not- 
withstanding the attention paid to his education, Danton is‘spoken of in 
his more mature years as ignorant and siserate : but whatever may have 
been his want of acquirements, certain it 1s that he was possessed of a 
great and powerful intellect—perhaps unequalled by any of the revolu- 
tionary leaders—and ofa judgment at once rapid, sagacious, and profound. 
He chose for his profession the law, and came to Paris to practice it; 
but he met with little success; it opened to him neither the road to dis- 
tinction nor wealth. At the beginning of the revolution he was a pen- 
niless advocate, ‘“‘ more burdened with debts than causes,’ says Madame 
Roland. The same lady describes the countenance of Danton, strongly 
expressive, she writes, ‘of “the violence of brutal passions, and the 
most enews audacity, half-disguised by a jovial air, an affectation of 
frankness and a sort of simplicity ” Some allowance, we apprehend, 
must be made for the personal and party predilections of Madame Roland, 
in her criticism upon Danton’s good looks. He was never a favorite of 
her, even in the heyday of his popularity, and while upon the best terms 
with the Girondins; and though he had been, it is not at all probable that 
she could have seen in his harsh, ill-favored features, the “‘ head of an 
Antinous,” like that of Barbaroux. Danton’s countenance, like Mira- 
bean’s, though striking and expressive, was excessively ugly ; but like 
Mirabeau’s s, there was something sublime in its ugliness. His whole ap- 
pearance denoted stren: sth, force and manhood. His stature was gigan- 
tic, almost colossal. Says one, in speaking of him, “‘ He was taller by 
the head than all the other members of the Convention.” His voice, 
suited to such a frame, was sonorous and of wonderful power. His large, 
harsh, and somewhat flat features, though upon a near view, unsightly 
and repulsive, when seen from a distance in an assembly, had something 
in them grand and imposing. In moments of excitement he had a pecu- 
liar vehemence of manner, and a tremendous energy of expression, and 
he was endowed with an imagination that could clothe his thoughts in the 
grandest imagery. _ Nature had gifted him with every attribute of person 
and of mind necessary to make him pre-eminently a tribune of the people. 
Danton commenced his career in the revolution by haranguing the 
people at the clubs, and in the public places of Paris. Crowds flocked 
to hear him, captivated by the striking appearance and impassioned 
earnestness of the orator, and he was soon noted as amongst the most 
unquiet and turbulent spirits of the metropolis. He became intimate with 
Mirabeau, Petion, Robespierre, and the leaders of the popular party during 
the session of the Constituent Assembly ; was a constant attendant at the 
clubs and other public places where political topics s were discussed, and 
in these discussions took a prominent and active part. 
The two great parties into which France, in the earlier period of the 
* « There is still to be seen near the river. withont the city, in a pleasant spot, the 


honee, half-rustic, half-town built. and the garden, on the banks of the Aube, where 
Danton’s infancy was passed." —Lamartine’s Hist. Girondins. 
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revolution was divided, were the royalist and the national party. The 
former was the party of the privileged classes and the court; the latter 
of the people, and embraced all who were in favor of substantial though 
limited reform, as well as the more ultra of the democratic leaders. A com- 
mon purpose united together for a time men of the most opposite opinions, 
and afterwards the most irreconcilable enemies. Danton enrolled him- 
self with the national or popular party—co-worker there with Petion and 
Robespierre, with Lameth and Barnave, even with Lafayette and Mira- 
beau, in setting the ball of the revolution in motion. As yet the future 
republic was but a day-dream, and the declamations of the ‘‘ Mirabeau 
of the populace,” as Danton is sometimes called, were as far from hav- 
ing arepublican government for their avowed object as those of the 
real Mirabeau himself in the Assembly. Between these two men there 
existed a striking similarity of character. Both were men of great intel- 
lect—of vehement passions, of overpowering energy; both were ardent 
in temper, fond of pleasure, dissolute in conduct, extravagant and over- 
whelmed in debt. Mirabeau is known to have been accessible to money, 
aud Danton is suspected of it. ‘‘ Their vices,” says Mignet, ‘* were the 
same, only Mirabeau’s were those. of a patrician, and Danton’s those of 
a democrat.” 

Though Danton did not, in the earlier period of the revolution, openly 
advocate a republic, yet his views were from the beginning thoroughly 
republican. He was always in the van of the popular movement—tfirm 
and decided in his course, and a bold and formidable agitator. Several 
times were warrants issued from the Chatelet to arrest him for sedition, 
but he contrived to elude, and at length openly defied the authorities. 
The process of the courts fell impotent at the feet of the President of the 
Cordeliers section; and the arch-agitator, strong in his popularity, soon 
arose superior to the law. 

The famous club of the Jacobins, of which Danton was a member, 
was founded by Lafayette, Bailly, Duport, and some of the best and 
purest men of the revolution. Under their lead it soon became apparent 
that the club afforded a theatre too narrow for the popular patriotism. 
A new society was organized, composed of more radical elements, and 
designed to give greater energy to the revolution. It met in the church 
of the Cordeliers, from which was derived its name of the ‘‘ Cordeliers’ 
Club.” Its founder and president was Danton; Camille Desmoulins 
was its secretary. Under such an administration the Cordeliers would 
soon have outstripped its rival, and become the favorite of the people, 
had not the Jacobins rapidly popularized and constantly ejected such of its 
members as were suspected of moderate opinions. ‘The Constitutionalists 
deserted it; the Girondins were “ purged” after the death of the king; 
the bust of Mirabeau was torn down, and the society at length fell under 
the influence of Robespierre and his compeers. ‘These two clubs were 
the most formidable engines of popular violence. Here were forged the 
revolutionary thunderbolts which struck the monarchy lifeless ; here were 
discussed and matured those plans of insurrection which crushed the 
constitution and established the dictatorship of the populace. The 
clubs soon acquired a tremendous power over the Assembly, and Danton 
was omnipotent at the clubs. 

Meanwhile the ball of the revolution rolled steadily onward. Before 
the spring of 1791, the political, civil, and municipal institutions of the 
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kingdom were almost entirely remodelled. The Assembly, in one 
night’s legislation, had overthrown the whole fabric of feudalism ; the 
freedom of the press had been established, and religious toleration pro- 
claimed in France; the immense landed property of the church had been 
confiscated to the use of the state, and ultimately of the people, in itself 
a vast revolution; titles of nobility had been abrogated, as well as 
the absurd law of primogeniture; the jury had been established, the old 
punishments of the monarchy superseded, and /ettres de cachet, those for- 
midable weapons of tyrants, abolished. Such were some of the stu- 
pendous works of that enlightened Assembly, whose labors have been 
fraught with inestimable blessings to the peop le of France, and glorious 
results to the cause of universal freedom. That body, however, did not 
always take the lead in these great measures. It often followed in the 
wake of the popular movement. Without—in the metropolis—the most 
extreme notions began to prevail. The Jacobins and Cordeliers were 
busy, and often took the initiative step in a reform, which the Assembly 
followed. The thunder of Mirabeau in the tribune was answered by the 
thunder of Danton in the clubs; and the deliberations of the National 
Assembly were not wholly uninfluenced by that mighty voice which 
rolled up from the section of the Cordeliers. Of that section Danton 
was the president; and he had availed himself of his position to increase 
his power with the people, and to give a new impetus to the revolution. 

He had been elected, too, a member of the municipal council, where he 
sat side by side with 'Mirabe: 1u—the one about to make his exit from the 
political arena, the other just entering upon it. 

The power of feudalism, of the church, of the aristocracy, had thus 
fallen; but royalty yet existed. The throne still stood, though shorn of 
its power—magni nominis umbra—but it stood upon a volcano. The 
Republic was no longer a dim vision of the future; it had become the 
bright hope of the present, about to be speedily realized. The king’s 
flight to Varennes, and recapture by Lafayette, brought the subject of the 
deposition before the Assenibly. But the movement had already been 
anticipated by Danton at the clubs, who demanded the dethronement and 
trial of the king, and advocated the necessity of the Republic. The 
Assembly, however, was firm; it decreed the inviolability of the king, 
and refused to proceed against him. 

This feeble policy of the Assembly, one of the most obvious and fatal 
mistakes of Lafayette and the Constitutionalists, it is well-known provoked 
the insurrection in the Champ-de-Mars, on the I7th of July, 1791. 
Danton was a leading spirit in that movement, and assisted in drawing 
up tae petition. The night before the insurrection he appeared in the 
tribune at the Jacobins, before an assembly of four thonsand people, 
urging with all the fervor of his fiery and impetuous eloquence the adop- 
tion of Laclos’ proposition, that petitions should be circulated all over 
France, and covered with ten millions of signatures for the deposition of 
the King. ‘‘I, too, love peace,’’ he said, “ but not the peace of slavery ! 
Let those who do not feel the courage to rise and beard tyranny, refrain 
from signing our petition. We want no better proof by which to under- 
stand each other: here it is to our hands.” Notwithstanding this ener- 
getic language. Danton was absent on the following day, when the mas- 
sacre in the Champ-de- Mars occurred. His friend Camille justifies his 
absence by saying, that he was obliged to fly from arrest the’ previous 
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night to the house of his father-in-law at Fontenay, and that Lafayette’s 
patrols were upon his track. This is by no means itoprobable, as Danton 
subsequently, when he saw himself marked out for proscription as one of 
the chief agitators in the affair of the Champ-de-Mars, found it convenient 
to retire for a time to his native village; nor did he appear again until 
the public ferment attending the insurrection had subsided. 

The immense popularity ‘of Danton from this time rapidly increased ; 
he became one of the most powerful men in Paris. During the year 
1792, the court, sensible of the danger to be apprehended from so formi- 
dable an enemy, sought to gain him over, or at least neutralise his influ- 
ence. Some writers assert that he sold himself to the royalists, but 
proved unfaithful to the bargain. This charge of corruption is the worst 
that attaches to the character of Danton as a statesman, (with one terrible 
exception, which we shall presently notice;) and it may not be improper 
here to examine the grounds of it. It seems quite certain that Danton, 
as well as some others of the popular leaders, received money from the 
court, but not as has been charged by his enemies as a direct bribe, or 
under an engagement to betray the popul: ar or serve the royal party. He 
had occupied ‘the place of king’s advocate to the Council, which the 
court purchased of him for 100,000 livres—a sum consider rably more 
than its worth—under the expectation, doubtless, of attachirg hin: to the 
royal interests. Dauton took the money without scruple, as he would 
have taken the spoils of a vanquished enemy, but not as the price of his 
betrayal of the people. It is stated in Lafayette’s Memoirs, that 50,000 
crowns of this sum were given him ouly a few days before the 10th of 
August, and yet on that “day Danton headed the popular movement 
against ‘the king. Lafayette, it appears, was previously apprised of the 
negotiation, and once spoke to Danton about it at the Hotel de Ville, 
who rem: rked—“ General, I am a greater monarchist than you yourself.” 
This remark must have been intended as badinage, and Lafayette himself 
probably so understood it, as he could not nave been ignorant of the re- 
publicanism of the founder of the Cordeliers’ Club, and the orator who 
had excited the people to insurrection on the Champ-de-Mars. The large 
sum paid Danton for his place of advocate is proof of the formidable 
power he wielded at that time in Paris. The same sum had been offered 
at the opening of the revolution as adirect bribe to Mirabeau, and re- 
fused, though subsequently he did not hesitate to enter into a pecuniary 
treaty with the court, and to abandon the popular cause. Danton, fond 
of luxury and pleasure like Mirabeau, but poor and overwhelmed with 
debt, received without scruple the money which, perhaps, he knew was 
intended to purchase him rather than the miserable office he held, but 
never for a moment relaxed his republican ze: il. With more truth than 
Mirabeau he could say—je suis payé mais non vendu. The patrician 
Mirabeau, who could utter this by way of boast, and without a blush, has 
met the encomiums of the very historians who have covered the repub- 
lican Danton with obloquy ; the reason is apparent—the one betrayed, 
the other proved faithful to the revolution. 

The reader will find, in the March number of this Review, for 1844, 
a curious paper by Nicholas Hentz, a member of the National Conven- 
tion of France, and a devoted adherent of Robespierre, for whose 
memory, as the purest and most virtuous patriot of the Republic, he 
manifests the deepest reverence. The observations of a contemporary 
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upon the characters of Danton, Robespierre and Marat, would at this 
day be valuable, were they entirely free from that bias of party spirit, 
which unfortunately is apparent upon the very face of M. Hentz’s com 

munication. The old Jacobin of 1794 breathes in every line of it ; and 
the half century which has intervened since that day seems neither to 
have enlightened the judgment nor cooled the party spirit of the writer. 

He speaks with the same bitterness against the enemies of Robespierre, 
the Girondists, the Feuillans, the Dantonists, the Thermidorians, as he 
did*on the day of his chief’s downfall. He makes Danton the most 
treacherous, as well as the most vicious and corrupt man in the revolu- 
tion, and charges upon him as true those absurd accusations which Fou- 
quier Tinville brought forward against him at the revolutionary tribunal. 
“The king,” says M. Hentz, on the authority of M. le Maire, a Bourbon 
writer, and Bertrand de Molleville, a royalist, (neither of whom was very 
likely to speak of Danton without the strongest prejudice, ) “ gave Danton 
300,000 frances to betray the revolution by leading it ina f; Ise direction: 

this he accepted. Afterwards he intrigued to defeat the republican armies 
in La Vendee, by sending incompetent generals ; and finally, on the fall 
of the Girondins, he was in the pay of the English ministry.’’ Such 
(without pretending to quote the exact language) is the substance of the 
charge of corruption and treason brought against Danton by this colleague 
in the Convention. If it rested on no better authority it might be easily 
answered. ‘T‘he accusation in this case evidently springs from strong 
party prejudice and personal feeling; and besides, M. Hentz finds it 
necessary, in order to sustain his theory of the self-sacrificing patriotism 
and incorruptible virtue of his idol .Robespierre, whom he entirely ac- 
quits of ail improper motives, and indeed almost of any agency in bring- 
ing Danton to the guillotine. This contemporary, indeed, speaks of all 
Robespierre’s enemies in the same manuer.. He ‘classes Petion and Ro- 
land with Hebert as corrupt men and the enemies of the Republic. He 
charges the Girondins with being in the employ of the English govern- 
ment, and in the receipt of the gold of Pitt, and even accuses Carnét 
with treachery or cowardice in one of his military manceuvres on the 
frontier! Perhaps all this may be true; but if so, M. Hentz, deputy to 
the National Convention from the Mose lle, has the rare merit of being 
the first to establish it since the doors of the revolutionary tribunal were 
closed. Danton in the pay of the English ministry! the Girondins 
bribed by the gold of Pitt ! Lafayette and Carndt traitors to their country ! 

Such stories are too improbable, not to say absurd, for serious consider- 
ation. 

Danton has also been charged with intriguing to save the king with 
the English government. M. Hentz hints at this in the paper just 
alluded to; but the charge is more definitely made by M. Bonnet, a 
royalist, and i is given in a note by the editer to the work of M. Thiers. 
A confidential emissary of Danton, it is said, went to England to nego- 
tiate the terms, which were, that a sum of money large et nough to secure 
he necessary number of votes should be deposited in London, payable 
when the king should be set at liberty. Danton would, of course, have 
been obliged.to leave France, and his compensation was to be sufficient to 
remunerate him for so great a sacrifice. The plan, it is said, failed for 
want of means. This story, on its face, is not very probable, to say no- 
thing of its want of confirmation by better authority, Could money have 
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saved Louis it would have been obtained. Nor is it at all consistent with 
Dauton’s character to suppose, that from mere mercenary motives, he 
would consent to exile himself from his country. Ata Hater period he 
refused to do so, even to save his life. ‘ Does a man,” he exclaimed, 
‘** carry away his country on the sole of his shoe ?” 

The charge of corruption is easily made, and with diffculty disproved. 
Some of the best and most eminent of the republicans were slandered in 
this respect. Petion was accused of bribery ; so was Brissot: yet the au- 
thrity of Bertrand de Molleville, an attaché of the court, on which the 
accusation rests, is scarcely sufficient to fasten such a charge upon aman 
who remained in poverty till the day of his death. We do not mean to 

say, however, that the character of Danton is entirely free from suspicion 
in matters of this description. His exactions and peculations in Belgium, 
during his mission to the army of Dumouriez, are related on better autho- 
rity than M. Bonnet or M. de Molleville. All we mean to say is, that 
these accounts of the vast sums that Danton received as a bribe to betray 
the republic and the popular cause, rest mainly on the authority of his 
personal enemies, and if not wholly false, are doubtless much exaggerated. 

Danton was not an actor in the emeuté of the 20th of June, 1792. It 
terminated without results. The insurgents had merely defiled before 
the Assembly, and swarmed through the place of the Tuilleries, insulting 
by their presence and with their violence, both the legislature and the 
king, and then peaceably dispersed. It was one of those spontaneous 
and unorganized movements, without any definite purpose, which so often 
occurred at that period ; but it served to show the fiery volcano which 
slumbered beneath the throne, ready in a moment to burst forth and over- 
whelm it in ruins. Danton’s energies were reserved for the decisive mo- 
ment. That moment at length came. The tempest burst forth at the 
bidding of the popular enchanter, and the throne of the Capets went 
down, ‘amid the shouts of an infuriated populace, onf{the 10th of August, 
1792—a date which marks the era of the sec ond revolution. 

The preliminaries of the proposed insurrection were arranged by the 
secret directory of the Jacobins. The celebrated Marsellais’ battalion, 
five hundred strong, lay encamped in the Champs Elysées, ready to march 
against the enemies of liberty, whether enrolled under the banners of 
Brunswick, on the frontiers, or conspiring in the Tuilleries, with the 

“‘perjured king.” All glowing with the fiery enthusiasm of the south— 
with martial step the strangers “had entered the capital, singing that mag- 
nificent hymn, whose strains have risen above the tumult of so many a 
victorious battle field. Everything was ready. A leader was wanted. 
The timid Robespierre shrunk from the storm he had aided to raise. 
Marat could speculate better than act—could strike with the dagger bet- 
ter than the sword. All eves were turned upon Danton, and Danton in 
the hour of danger did not “shrink from the post assigned him. He se- 
lected Westermann, to direct the military operations of the day—a 
day as he declared that was not to be like the 20th of June, a mere civic 
promenade—and with an audacity and energy which he had never before 
displayed, set about perfecting his measures. Another crisis of the revo- 
lution had arrived ; the burden of Atlas rested upon his shoulders; but 
his was the master spirit that having conjured up was able to direct the 
tempest. On the night preceding the insurrection Danton harangued the 
insurgents at the Cordeliers, in his own style of vehement and impassioned 
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oratory. The scene was a striking one. It was midnight, and the fitful 

moonlight gleamed full upon the athletic form which towered in the con- 
sciousness of strength, among the people—full upon that multitude of 
eager and anxious “faces, which thronged around him. The Marsellais 
battalion, that band of patriots with hearts of steel, who had come up from 
their native city, by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, to ‘ die for 
freedom,” were there, standing to their arms, grim and silent as marble 
statues. Presently the alarm cannon was he: ard; the tocsin resounded 
through the capitol ; the drums beat to arms ; peaceful citizens were 
startled from their night slumbers by the noise of the tumult, the rum- 
bling of artillery wagons over the pavements, and the measured tramp of 
armed columns hastening to their quarters. 

We shall not now attempt a description of the combat which followed 
on the memorable 10th of August, between the people and the Swiss 
guards at the palace. It is doubtful from which side the first shot came ; 
it is immaterial; the Swiss were not the agressors; far Jess was poor 
Louis, who‘ had sought shelter in the Assembly; and of all the charges 
urged against him on his trial, none was more unjust than that of causing 
the blood of the people to be shed on the 10th of August. Fora moment 
the Swiss seemed about to conquer; a murderous discharge from their 
muskets strewed the vestibule of the palace with dead. The assailants 
terrified, recoiled and retreated in disorder; even the men of Marseiles, 
who ‘knew how to die for their country,” staggered beneath the fiery 
shower, and fell back upon the disordered and flying crowd.* The 
news was brought to Danton (who wes at the Hotel de Ville) that the 
federates were driven back, and the people dispersed. He had been en- 
gaged, amid the thunder of cannon and the noise of the battle, in or- 
ganizing the new municipality, and in directing all the great movements 
of the day. “ Citizens !’”,—shouted that stentorian voice—“ our brethren 
call for aid; let us go and give it to them!” Placing himself at the 
head of a resolute and determined body of men, he forced his w ay into 
the throng ; rallied the flying crowds, and led them again to the attack. 
The poor Swiss were soon overpowered, massacred, and cut off in detail ; 
the Chateau was carried and given up to pillage. It was the hand of 
Danton that rang the knell of the monarchy ! 

The new ministry, which was formed after the 10th of August, was 
composed of Girondins, with one exception; and he, the minister of 
justice and keeper of the seals of state, was Danton. That man of 
mighty passions and profound intellect had now become the recognized 
master-spirit of the revolution. He had identified himself with its pro- 
gress, and was bearing it onward in triumph over its enemies. Either 
from a sincere enthusiasm for republican equality, or from that love 
of wild excitement which characterizes a nature like his, he had 
plunged into it heart and soul. Once within the vortex he was hurried 
onward. The revolution had became with him an intense passion—a 
game full of a strange interest, in which the stake played for was his life. 
He had now attained the summit of his greatness, From an obscure ad- 
vocate he had become, in an exceedingly brief time, the most powerful 
man in France. In the executive council his was the master mind. 


*One strangest patriot onlooker thinks the Swiss, had they a commander, would 
beat. He is a man not incompetent to judge—the name of him Naporson 
Bonaparte !—Carlyle. 
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Roland, the minister of the interior, alone dared oppose him; but Dan- 
ton bore Roland no ill-will on this account, nor cherished against him 
the least feeling of malice. He regarded him as an ineflicient man, too 
much under the influence of his wife, but well-meaning and patriotic. 

The September massacres occurred while Danton was minister of jus- 
tice. It is the suspicion of being connected with this gigantic crime, 
either as an accomplice or accessory, which has left upon his memory its 
darkest stain. We say the suspicion, for his connection with the massa- 
cres, though often asserted, has never been satisfactorily proved, or even 
explained. Were his memory, like that of Vergniaud, like that of his 
colleague Roland, entirely free from all suspicion of the blood of Septem- 
ber, history could never have ventured to brand Danton as the monster 
of cruelty and crime which he has been represented. But there it stands, 
just or unjust, the suspicion, dark and unexplained, that Danton excused, 
if he did not actually promote, the crime. The ‘damned spot” is on 
his right hand. He bitterly repented it when the fierce excitement of 
the moment and the danger had passed away, and his heart returned to 
its natural instinct of clemency and generosity. But there it was, deeply- 
marked—ineffaceable—and Danton, as he contemplated it, could give 
utterance only to unavailing regret, like the guilty wife of Macbeth, as 
she looked upon her blood-stained hand :— 


“ Here’s the smell of blood still, and all the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten this 
little hand.” 


We attempt not to extenuate the conduct of Danton in this affair, or 
to mete out to him the exact measure of his guilt or innocence. One 
thing, however, we do not hesitate to assert, and we think the facts sus- 
tain the assertion, that he was neither the active agent in accomplishing 
these murders, nor the ruthless assassin who, in cold blood, premeditated 
them, as has been charged upon him. His guilt was passive in its 
nature ; it consisted in his inactivity and culpable neglect. All that can 
be said of him, with anything like certainty, is, that he was apprised of 
the slaughter, and, as minister of justice, made no effort to arrest it; the 
rest is mere conjecture, suspicion, or calumny. A brief review of the 
circumstances which led to the September massacres will best show 
how far Danton was implicated in the crime. 

The Duke of Brunswick, with his victorious army, 80,000 strong, was 
rapidly marching upon Paris. Only 23,000 men, under Dumouriez, 
and the fortress of Verdun, lay between the enemy and the capital. 
Paris was in a blaze of excitement; thousands of royalists were almost 
openly exulting in the streets at the prospect of the arrival of the Prus- 
Sians, and the restoration of the monarchy, and were preparing to join 
with the enemy; nothing but the energy of despair at that moment could 
save France. Danton, who alone of all the popular leaders seemed full 
of resources as well as courage, had recommended, as minister of justice, 
the arrest and disarming of the malcontents. ‘‘ We must strike terror 
ito the royalists,” said he. By his authority the barriers of the city 
were closed for forty-eight hours. The suspected royalists were arrested 
at midnight, disarmed, packed withif the walls of the prisons of Paris— 
the innocent with the guilty. An awful stillness, like that which accom- 
panies a pestilence, reigned over the capital for two days; and the 
royalists, as Danton had said, were struck with terror! On the Ist of 
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September a courier announced the fall of Verdun—-the last barrier that 
stood between the enemy and Paris. The news fell upon the doomed 
city like the shock of an earthquake; the reckiessness of despair laid hold 
of the minds of men, and the boldest shrank back in dismay—all save 
Danton, whose lion heart rose superior to the peril which surrounded 
him. He went to the Commune, and there proposed those energetic 
measures'which saved France and the revolution. ‘ To-morrow,” said 
he, “let the alarm-gun be fired; let the tocsin be rung: let every citizen 

capable of bearing arms repair to the Champ-de-Mars, and set out on 
the following day to meet the enemy. If we are to perish, let it be 
beneath the ruins of the capital ; but our enemies shall perish 
before us!” 

On the following morning Danton repaired to the Assembly, and 
succeeded the orator Vergniaud in the tribune. “Citizens!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘we must send couriers into every part of France, that the 
whole country may imitate Paris. Pass a decree that every citizen shall 
serve his country in arms. ‘The sound of the cannon, which you will 
presently hear, is not the alarm-gun; it is the charge against the enemies 
of the country. What need we, he continued, raising his mighty 
voice that rang out like the signal for battle, and with gestures as impres- 
sive and striking—* what need we, to conquer—to annihilate our ene- 
mies? Courage, more courage ! and always courage !’’* 

At that moment the report of the alarm-gun was heard. It was the 
signal for the rendezvous in the Champ-de-Mars, and not for the massa- 
cre, as one is led to infer from those distorted accounts which make 
Danton its author. Neither did the massacre follow immediately the firing 
of the alarm-cannon, and the assembling of the armed citizens in the 
Champ-de-Mars. It was not until late in the afternoon of the same day 
that it was commenced, by the murder of the priests at the Abbaye. 
These priests, closely confined in carriages, had been taken under 
arrest from the Hotel-de-Ville, and were followed to the Abbaye by a 
mob—a wanton, irregular, unorganized mob—assembled toge ther, with- 
out any other apparent design than to cover the prisoners with abuse and 
execrations. One of the priests, becoming exasperated at the insults of 
the mob, struck one of the assailants with his cane—and the work of 
death commenced. It continued several days; the prisons of Paris were 
breken open by a mob, and their inmates ruthlessly slaughtered to the 
number of more than a thousand.t 

That the massacre was not premeditated, at least not by Danton, we 
think may be safely asserted. His words in the Assembly, on the morn- 
ing of the day the massacre commenced, had no more connexion with 
the event, that we can perceive, than those of Vergniaud, who had pre- 
ceded him in the tribune. On the Commune of Paris, over which Marat 
presided, doubtless rests a large share of the odium and guilt of these 
horrid murders ; but we cannot believe that even the Commune premedi- 
tated them—they were too lawless, too terrific, too rashly and thought- 
lessly executed, to have been anything else but the spontaneous impulse 


* “Right so thou brawny Titan; there ?s nothing left thee but that. Old men who 
heard it «ill tell how the reverberating voice made all hearts swell in that moment, 
and braced them to the sticking place, “and thrilled abroad over France like electric 
virtue, as a word spoken i in season.”—C arlyle’ s French Rev. 
t Some estimates are as high as five or six thousand. 
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of the worst part of a frenzied and terrified populace. Besides, as we 
have seen, the circumstances atttending the massacre show, that it sprang 
out of t popul: ir riot rather than from a premeditated plan. But the 
aii when it might have put a stop te the massacres, encouraged 
the murderers, and paid them the wages of blood. Marat and his asso- 
ciates even published a proclamation*to the people of France, boasting 
of the commission of these “ acts of justice,” as he styled them, and urg- 
ing the departments to imitate Paris! The opinion that Danton was 
not directly accessory to, or at least the cause of the September massacres, 
is further confirmed by the views of his contemporaries, the Girondins, 
respecting that occyrrence. They never ceased to denounce the Sep- 
tembrisers, and yet Danton does not appear to have been implicated by 
them, or openly accused. When Louvet delivered his celebrated philip- 
pic against Ropespierre, upon whom he charged a connexion with the 
massacres, he did not venture to accuse Danton; but then, says Louvet, 
“ when all the authorities, the assembly, the ministers, the mayor, spoke 
in vain to stop the massacres, the minister of justice did not speak ! 
And can’st thou, O Danton! clear thyse!f in the eyes of posterity from 
his dishonoring exception?” Here in reality Jay the guilt of Danton. 
He adopted that wretched, Machiavelian policy—the policy of a false, a 
criminal expediency ; he deemed the terror neces ssary to the salvation of 
France from the armies of Brunswick; he made no effort to arrest the 
Septembrisers in reaping their haavest of death; and he threw over the 
crime the sanction of his silence. 

We are free to confess, however, our own want of reliance upon any 
opinion we have as yet been able to form as to the real guilt or innocence 
of Danton, in respect to this bloody tragedy. ‘To our mind, the Se ptem- 
ber massacre, as an historical fact, is inexplicable ; and more inexplicable 
still, if such a man as he actually devised the plan as a means of giving 
energy to that despair through which alone the salvation of his country 
could be wrought out. True, he was unrelenting and stern as a states- 
man; but,as a man he was munificently generous, and knew no vindic- 
tive cruelties. During the arrests, he released from prison many of the 
victims—indeed, nearly all who came to him—his enemiesas well as his 
friends, Among those whom he set free were Barnave, Duport, and 
Lameth, his old opponents, all of whom would have met with certain 
death. ‘*No personal enemy of Danton perished in those days.” Such 
is the testimony left of him, alike honorable to his humanity and 
his generous manhood. 


(To be continued.) 
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CALIFORNIA*—ITS POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


Ir is not alittle remarkable, that the portion of the North American 
continent which has last attracted the attention of the American race, 
should suddenly have been found, not only to be of more value than other 
sections of the continent, but superior in attraction to any other known 
regions of the world. Scarcely a year has elapsed since the whole region, 
vaguely known as California and New Mexico, was denounced in the 
American Senate by a leading statesman, as “ not worth a dollar.” It 
was ridiculed as an “ indemnity” by partisans at home, and sneered at as 

‘a territorial acquisition” by the organs of the English government 
sand. To-day it is the cynosure of civilization. Its geographic al po- 
sition, its commercial resources, its agricultural wealth and mineral trea- 
sures, have suddenly burst upon an astonished world—startling statesmen, 
confounding politicians, dazzling the industrious, stimulating the enter- 
prising, and attracting the adventurous in all portions of ‘the known 
world. The talisman that has wrought this wonderful change has been a 
few grains of gold, but it will prove but a symbol emblematic of the real 
wealth which human industry will create upon the soil, and extract from 
the shores of Asia. 

The state of Upper California is divided into two grand divisions by 
the “ Sierra Navada,” a continuation of the rocky mountain chain, running 
parallel to the Pacific coast, and at a distance from it, varying from 100 
to 200 miles. This strip extends from the peninsula of California, in 
latitude 32°, to Oregon, in latitude 42° on the north, consequently the 
tract embraces some "100, 000 square miles, or equal to two and a half of 
such states as New-York, or as England. This tract is watered by two 
principal streams that run in contrary directions, longitudinally through 
its whole extent. Thus, the Sacramento, rising in the mountains of 
Oregon, in latitude 43°, after entering California, runs due south, paral- 
lel with the coast on the one hand, and the mountain on the other, and 
equi-distant from both, until it reaches 38°, where it meets the San Joa 
quin coming from the extreme: south of the tract. These streams are 
fed by innumerable affluents, that, flowing down from the mountain, 
enter them at right angles. Of these lateral w aters, Feather River is the 
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largest, and it drains an extensive valley as remarkable for its fertility as 
for : its mineral wealth. The Sacramento itself is represented as a beauti- 
ful stream, running through level plains, interspersed with groves of oak, 
and of a soil exceedingly productive. The river is heavily timbered on 
both banks, and navigable for 100 miles at all seasons of the year The 
tributaries of the Sacramento, as of the San Joaquin, rising in the Sierras 
on either hand, amongst large timber, descend to the main streams in 
clear and cool cu rrents, affording namberioes sites for mill seats in their 
courses. The united waters of all these streams, impeded by the narrowness 
of the passage, through the highlands, spread into a sheet called Suisan 
Bay. This passage is known as the Straits of Karquin, and through it, 
at ebb-tide, the waters rush in a strong and daagerous current, again 
spreading, afte r passing Mare Island, into ) the Bay of St. Paul. T he outlet 
of this bay is through a narrow strait formed by ‘the opposing promotories 
of San Peter and San Paul. Clear of this obstacle, the waters flow into the 
broad bay of San Francisco, some 60 miles in le ngth, and of irregular 
breadth. From this bay a narrow passage, between a divided mountain, 
opens upon the Pacific. The region in the neighborhood of these 
land-locked waters, is thus described in the graphic pages of Lieutenant 
Revere :— 


“ These rivers have a common delta, which actually bears some resemblance 
to that much-abused Greek letter inverted, the apex of the tridngle being at 
their mouths, and their main streams forming the two sides The intervening 
district is composed of low, alluvial soil, covered with a thick growth of tulé, 
a species of gigantic bulrush, the stem of which is tender and filled with air 
cavities. It grows sometimes fifteen feet high, and has a semi-bulbous root, 
fresh and pleasant to the taste, and is the food of some of the smaller amphibious 
animals. This district is traversed by an interminable net-work of ** slues.” or 
sheets of shallow water, (Bunyan would have said sloughs.) nearly all of which 
open broadly and invitingly ; bat the uuwary voyager who trusts to their seem- 
ing resemblance to the mouth of either river he wishes to ascend. is sure to 
become involved in labyrinthine mazes, and is not extricated without the exer- 
cise of some tact and judyment, the expenditure of a large stock of patience, and 
peradventure the consumption of all his provisions. The mouths of the two 
rivers, however. when once discovered, are afterwards easily recognized, and 
the sand-bars and slight impediments to navigation are easily avoided. The whole 
of the twle lands bordering on these rivers will doubtless be valuable at some 
day for the culture of rice, which will become a prominent product of Califor- 
bia, and probably be exported to the accessible and ready markets of the East 
Indies. Indeed, I was struck by the resemblance which this immense tract 
of tulé land bears to the often laboriously prepared ‘ paddy fields’ of China, 
Hindostan, Sumatra, and the Dutch and Malayan Archipelago. In the tulé 
region of California, bounteous nature has herself prepared these fields for the 
industry of any who may choose to cultivate them, the quantity of land being 
vast and the quality unsurpassable. These lands are indeed of immense ex- 
tent, comprising not only the delta of the principal rivers of California, but 
extending at intervals, in tracts of various areas, far up towards their sources, 
They are periodically submerged during the rainy season, and, as the head 
waters of the San Joaquim communicate at that season with the T'ulé Lakes, 
transportation from above may be easily effected.” 


Thus the whole region bears evidence in its formation of deposits 
of fresh-water shells, and i in other indications, to the truth of the Indian 
tradition, that the bay of San Francisco was once a lake, covering a con- 
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siderable portion of the land now drained in its neighborhood ; and that 
at no remote period an earthquake rent the mountain asunder, forming a 
assage for the waters to the ocean. 

The surface of California is for the most part level plains of great fer- 
tility. ‘The largest of these lying on the peninsul: ar between the bay of 
San Francisco and the ocean, is “described by the author just quoted, as 
follows : 


‘« Passing near the mission of Dolores, along the Porto Suelo of San Bruno, 
which is a steep chain of lofty and precipitous hills, extending from the point 
of that name on the bay across the Peninsula to the sea, and converting the 
northern end of it into a natural fortification, we saw the sea and bay at once on 
either hand, and both so near that a thirty-two pounder could have carried to 
either beach. Hence the road lies across a level prairie with the bay to the 
east, and a chain of lofty hills called the Sauta Clara Mountains. on the west or 
ocean side. This plain, which is more than sixty miles in length, and averages 
nearly thirty in width, is said to be the largest single body of good agric ultural 
land in all California. With the exception, however, of the little * milpas,’ near 
the different ranchos, it is not cultivated, although it affords grazing to vast herds 
of cattle and sheep, and numerous ‘ manadas’ of brood mares and colts, and 
‘ caballadas’ of tame horses, of which we saw great numbers on both sides of 
our road. ‘This extensive plain is divided into ranchos of four and eight square 
leagues in extent, and the soil is a black loam many feet deep, as any one can 
see in passing the dry bels of what, in the wet season, are running streams, 
emptying into the bay. This great prairie is sprinkled here and there with 
points or islands of timber, and reminded me very strongly of similar laud which 
I have seen in the State of Illinois.” 


This description answers for a considerable portion of the land of Upper 
California, and the valleys of the rivers are represented as of unrivalled 
beauty and value, as we Il for the growth of timber as the productiveness 
of the soil, and the work just referred to contains the following enthusias- 
tic description of them : 


«The scene now before me was one of surpassing beauty. The infinitely 

varied outlines of the lofty mountains lying beyond the valle y; the grotesque 
appearance of the broken and rugged crags of basaltic rocks; the quiet river 
windivg through the level plain at our feet, its banks distinctly defined by a 
long line of willows and other trees of larger growth ; the gracefully undulating 
outlines of the smaller hills,* which, like the far-spreading plain itself, waved 
with a golden harvest of ripe grasses, made more golden by the ‘living light’ of 
the setting sun; the scattcred clumps of the dark green oaks, and the miniature 
herds of grazing cattle—all combined to paint a landscape worthy of a country 
whose natural opulence is matched only by its natural grandeur. 

** The season had now advanced so far that the wild oats, ‘ alfileria’ (pin-grass,) 
and burr clover, which chiefly compose the unequalled and fattening pasture of 
California, had dried up to straw, the spires still standing, while tbe seed had 
fallen-to the earth. These seeds are very large and nutritious, and serve for 
food both for the cattle and the Indians. At this season the cattle grope along 
the ground for the seed, and are fatter than at any other time of the year. 

« Napa Valley is said to be the finest portion of this part of California. It is 
about thirty-six ‘miles in length, and extends nearly north and south, the Jower 
part lying on the Bay of St Paul. from which a navigable estuary sets up and 
receives the waters of the Napa river, which traverses the whole length of the 
valley. It is bounded on each side by lofty Sierras, broken into every variety 
of Alpine scenery, the ravines of which are filled with the finest timber, and 
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very probably contain gold. At the lower end of the valley the Sierras are six 
or seven miles apart, but the ranges gradually approaching each other, meet at 
the upper end, a bold, well-timbered, serrated mountain lying directly across it, 
and terminating the prospect in that direction. In the plain, at the foot of this 
mountain, are the ‘ Aguas Calientes,’ the most famous of the many hot springs 
in California, which possess powerful medicinal properties. The soil is of almost 
incredible fertility, the yield of wheat being as high as a hundred fold, while 
corn and vegetables of all kinds, including the finest potatoes | ever saw, flourish 
most luxuriantly. The fruits of the temperate zone thrive here side by side 
with those of the tropics. Peaches, pears, apples, melons of all kinds, and rich 
luscious grapes, may be seen growing in the same garden with suear cane, 
dates, figs, and bananas, leaving no room for doubt that all the other productions 
of tropical climates would, if introduced, flourish equally well. There is reason 
to believe that California will hereafter be dependent on no other country for 
the necessaries of life. She can grow her own tea, coffee, rice, vegetables 
and breadstufis; and not only grow, but manufacture, her own wool, cotton, 
hemp, and flax. Her supplies of animal food are boundless, and the salt is at 
hand to preserve them. Indeed, it is difficult to name any product of the 
earth, whether it be to eat, drink, or wear, which California cannot yield, while 
her mineral wealth excites the astonishment of the world. The Napa Valley 
early attracted the notice of the first settlers on the north side of the bay, and 
was among the first grants made by the Mexican governors. ‘The best lands, 
uniting every advantage. such as grazing, fertility, easy transit by laud or water 
to market, fresh water, anda healthy and pleasant situation, are now taken up, 
the owners being Mr. Fowler, Dr. Bale, Mr. Yount, (owner of *Caymus,’) 
Don Salvador Vallejo, (owner of + Nap a’ and ‘ Los Francas’,) Senor Higuera, 
and Don Gaetano Xuares, (owner of * Toluca.’) The ordinary Spsnish and 
Mexican measure of land is by the square “hy "ie a single league being equal to 
about five thousand acres. The lands of the Napa Valley are granted in tracts 
varying from one to four square leagues, the ranchos being wider or narrower 
according to the varying spaces between the Sierras. Don Salvador Vallejo is 
the largest proprietor, owning two adjoining estates. which make together six 
square Jeagues, a snug little farm of thirty thousand acres of the best land in the 
world. The climate is a perpetual summer, and the atmosphere is not obscured 
by the ‘ neblina,’ (fog,) which prevail nearer the sea. In the rainy season (it were 
treason against nature to call it winter) the rushing and picturesque cataracts de- 
scend from the Sierras on either side, over beds dry at all other times of the year, 
swelling the river Napa to its fullest dimensions. The exquisite views which 
abound inevery direction, the complete seclusion of the spot, bounded at the 
broader end by the waters of the bay, and at every other point by jagged moun- 
tain crags, realize the idea of a * Happy Valley,’ divested of the inconveniences 
attached to that inhabited by the Prince of Abyssinia. It is a characteristic of 
this neighborhood, that the sides of the Sierras abound with elevated table-lands, 
which are several degrees cooler than the plain, and are admirably adapted for 
sheep farms. The large estates will gradually be divided, and even before I left 
California, some of the ranchos in the Napa Valley had been sub-divided into 
smaller farms, to meet the wants of emigrants from the United States.” 


Nearly all the land in this province is occupied by individuals who pos- 
sess grants of tracts as large as eleven square leagues each, from the Cali- 
fornia authorities, acting under the colonization laws of the Republic of 
Mexico. These enactments appear for the most part to be transcripts of 
old Spanish laws, framed to encourage the colonization of remote dis- 
tricts of the new world. Most of the grants contain clauses restricting 
alienation or incumbrance; but these restraints are practically inope- 

rative. ‘Ihe large tracts of land held under them are appropriated almost 
altogether to grazing, cattle-breeding, and horse-raising, for which they 
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are admirably adapted. The ingress of immigrants has caused the pur- 
chase of considerabie quantities of lands from the holders of these grants, 
and although the failure of the bill before the last Congress, to extend 
the United States laws over California, has left the most rapidly settling por- 
tion of the public domain without the jurisdiction of the land office, the 
regular titles from the Mexican governmeut will not be disturbed, The rais- 
ing of cattle for hides and.tallow, which have hitherto been the staple ex- 


ports of California, and mostly monopolised by Boston houses, is the chief 


”? 


occupation of the ranchero. The beef is dried for the ‘* home market. 
The increase of cattle, when well attended to, is estimated at an average 
of 30 per cent. That is to say, [00 head double themselves in thrce 
years, at the end of which time the first year’s calves become productive. 
There are instances of a much higher rate of production, even as great 


as 50 to 70 per cent. A league of land is sufficient for the support of 


1,000 head of cattle, besides horses, sheep, and hogs. After the third year, 
from: such a steck, there may be killed annually 300 head, of which the hides 

and tallow are worth 810 each. The work of the ranchos is performed 
by Indians, in a state of quasi-slavery, receiving moderate wages in mer- 
chandize, something ia the manner of the fellahs of Evypt, ‘under Me- 
hemet Ali. In 1831, the Catholic missions which had beso settled by 
the Society of Jesus, and which had been productive of much good among 
the poor Indians, were secularised and suppressed. At that time Cali- 
fornia was supposed to contain 4,500 whites and about 50,000 Indians 
attached to the mission. These formed but asmall proportion of the whole 
number of the Indians. Civilization, with small pox and other diseases had 
rapidly thinned their numbers, yet the aggregate is now estimated at 
60 000. The larger portion of these Indians. are the servants of the 
rancheros, and the manner of recruiting the numbers of the servants may 
have been the model proposed for the supplying of the British West 
India dslands with voluntary laborers from the ceast of Africa. 


“The Californians often went on a foray in quest of servants, and this species 
of kidnapping, practised up to the time the United States acquired possession, is 
one great reason why the Indians hate the rancheros. A number of these * hijos 
del pais,’ desiring servants, or farm hands, would club together, being well armed 
and mounted, and attended by their allies, the ‘ Christiano’ Indians, who, like 
all mercenary apostates, love to oppress those from whom they have sepurated. 
As no man is so low as not to imagine he has inferiors, so these ‘ Christianos’ 
like no better sport than to show their superiority to the ‘ Gentiles’ in the art of 
war, while at the same time they gratify that propensity to hunt something which 
is inherent in the nature of man. These marauding parties went forth to the 
Indian country, and suddenly coming upon a village, made an attack when least 
expected, killing such as resisted, and carrying off to the settlements such as they 
thought best suited for servants. Sometimes these infamous expeditions were 
planned by the Mexican officers or Alcalde of the District, who culled in the aid 
of volunteers. ‘I‘bese war parties were much dreaded by the Indians, and hence 
their selection of places like this islet, which could not be approached by sur- 


prise.”’ 


This was but small measure of justice to those poor savages, who, 
although doubtless indolent in the extreme, and more or less demoralised 
by the cOntact of civilization, are yet represented as of amiable tempera- 
ment, and possessed of many traits, rated high among Christian virtues. 
The agriculture of the ranchos is in the rudest state. The utensils that 
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were familiar to the people when conquered by Cortes, continue without 
improvement, to be the only means of cultivation. With the prong of a 
tree or a crooked piece of timber, drawn by oxen, the soil is turned three 
or four inches in depth, and this suffices to produce a most abundant 


crop. 

The work of Lieutenant Revere introduces us very agreeably to the 
sports and games of California, giving us glowing accounts of the great 
skill of the Californian Spaniards in the use of the lasso, which seems to 
answer almost every purpose in life, and in the skilful use of which he 
thinks the Californians cannot be excelled. ‘Tlfis singular dexterity in 
the use of the lasso seems to be peculiar to California. It attracted the 
attention of Lieutenant Ruxton, who remarks, that ‘* while hunting on the 
Arkansas, they were joined by several of Col. Fremont’s men, who were 
accompanied by a Californian Indian or young Centaur, who handled his 
lasso with a dexterity which threw ali the Mexican exploits I had previously 
seen into the shade.’’ 

The stocking of the rancho with cattle is the chief business of the year, 
and the immense herds of the several ranchos require to be accustomed 
to their respective localities, and the stray ones occasionally reclaimed ; 
for this purpose a weekly meeting takes place. 


“When the ranchero procures his cattle and other animals, until they are 
‘carenciado,’ or accustomed to the farm, they are driven every day or two 
round and round some convenient spot, by the shouting ‘vaqueros.’ Both the 
place and the act of driving are called ‘rodea,’ and this practice renders the 
cattle comparatively tame and peaceable, habituating®them to the control of 
man, and exerting a great influence upon their increase. <A ‘rodea’ is usually 
held in a well-regulated district, one day in each week, and upon every rancho 
alternately, the neighboring rancheros attending to reclaim their stray cattle. 
The several owners recognize their animals by their peculiar ‘ fierro,”’ or brand, 
and by the ‘senal,’ or ear-mark, which differ on each rancho. The brand, 
which is registered according to law, is usually the initial letter of the ranchero 
or his rancho, but is sometimes a merely arbitrary sign. The ear-mark is a 
peculiar slit or hole, or a combination of both. These marks are made on the 
young calves, and at least once a year they are renewed. ‘To effect this, the 
animals must be thrown down, which feat is performed by two horsemen with 
their lassos. The usual time for marking is at the annual ‘ matanzas,’ or 
slaughter, inthe month of August. These cattle are then driven to the corral, or 
circular farm-yard, and the doomed ones slaughtered; the hides are pegged 
out in the sun, the meat cut into strips, and hung on trees and pole s to dry, 
and the tallow, after being melted down in large try-pots, or kettles, is packed 
in skins sewed up with thongs. The hides and tallow are the only parts ex- 
ported, the dried beef being consumed in the country, as well as the finer 
quality of tallow, or ‘manteca,’ made from the fat of the intestines. The 
heads, horns, hoofs, bones, &c., are utterly wasted and thrown away; and, 
indeed, until within a few years, immense numbers of cattle were slaughtered 
for their hides alone, the entire carcass being left to corrupt, or feed immense 
numbers of wild beasts and large vultures, which were thus greatly encouraged 
and angmented.” 


The annual slaughter is described as follows : 


‘The wild cattle were driven to the rodea, a number of half-tamed bullocks 
called ‘cabristas,’ turned among them, and the whole herd—surrounded by 
Vaqueros dashing around them, and urging on the refractory and lazy—were 
driven towards the corral. ‘Thus, amidst clouds of dust, through which night 
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be caught indistinct glimpses of agitated horns, fierce-rolling eyeballs, and ele- 
vated tails—an oceasiona! wild-looking, nakéd Indian vaquero, with hair and 
top-knot streaming out, or a Californian vaquero, knuwn by his fluttering 
sarape—the bellowing, rushing herd approached the corral. And now the 








cabristas, appointed to lead the herd, were meee ~ | for by the vaqueros 
with ‘corral! corral!’ ‘adelante cabristas !’'—and tl ained animals, quicken- 
ing their pace, rushed to the front of the herd and towards the opening of the 
corral. Duped by their leaders, as many a herd of wiser animals have been 
before, the wild cattle blindly followed, and the whole were snugly secured 
within the walls of the corral. The vaqueros then entered on horseback—for 
who should enter in on féot would be instantly gored to death—and, s ging 
their WhIZZIng ri itas. enta oled such as were doome | { ) die. They also nrew 











down young bulls, which were lashed by the horns, through holes bored for the 


purpose, to tame drait bullocks—an operation called ¢: uerno,’ designed to 





t 





prepare the animal for working purposes. Proper measures were also taken to 
prevent the number of bulls from exceeding their due proportion to the gentler 






Sex. 
‘A place was selected near the river—the Russian—and convenient to the 
corrals, of which there are several large ones—where the operation of skinning, 






trying out tallow, cutting the flesh into strips to be dried, and all that sort of 





disgusting thing, was carried on by half-a-dozen ‘ hijos del pais’ as superinten- 






dents, and any number of Indians as drudges.”’ 











Among the game of California the chief is the grizzly bear, the size, 
strength, and ferocity of which is such, that even old hunters shrink from 
an attack, unless in a strong party. The Californian, however, with his 
inseparable horse and lasso, attacks and overpowers th 1e most powerful of 
those formidable anini™ls. 



















* * 4 “asing sle ranchero, without other aid than a horse, his inseparable friend 


th @ riat and the accustomed knife worn in his garter. Thus f quip} ed, he will 
lassi ha. largest and most ferocious bear; and, drawing the brute to a tree, and 
: ; Sota 


taking a turn or two around him, will despatch him with his k: while the 









savacious horse keeps the riata fastened to the saddle at its fullest tension. 
The bear, indeed, is immensely stronger than the horse, and if la | by the 
fore-paw, could, by merely standing on his |} | legs, draw up sev | mounted 
men united by their riatas; but skill and intrepidity accomplish what mere force 
could never eflect; and I have seen the fiercest and wildest mountain bull 
attacked and overcome by a single skilful vaquero, who carried him off as 








peaceably as if he were a puppy led by a string. 








Notwithstanding the m iny accounts of the ferocity of this lord of the 
mountains, when attacked, he appears when unmolested to be of so play- 
ful and amiable a temper, as quite to elicit sympathy for the persecutions 
to which he is exposed. Many are the tales felated by the hunters of his 


«ec 


social habits; and although forme rly dancing bears” were exhibited at 








the great fairs of Europe, perhaps few suspected that from time immemo- 
rial rival Almack’s assemblies were tamiliar to the ursine gentry of the 
he tact from the following account: 









Californian hills, as would seem to be 









‘An old hunter once took me several miles out of our way to a retired spot 
on the summit of a mountain, where he as pees me the bears were accustomed 





to resort tor the purpose of dancing. There was an old - intic pine, 
around whose base a slight hollow was regul hy excavated. and the bark of tl 





wood itself was 


i 





tree was completely scratched off some distance up, and the 
deeply scarred. My friend assured me, that he had seen in this place a collection 
of bears, and had carefully approached them, keeping himself concealed, and 
advancing from the leeward. He solemnly asseverated that around this tree 
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sat the bears, and that each one of them was approached in turn by a huge old 
grizzly bear, and led to the tree, against which they stood up and moved up and 
down, as if dancing. This continued until every bear had been led out by the 
ancient bear, and ‘it looked,’ said the hunter, ‘for all the world, like a lot of gals 
led out by a feller to dance. 

* Although this story seems about as tough and indigestible as Cuffee himself, 
still, considering the restless habits of the bear—for although in form and color 
he is at a distance exactly like the rocks he stands upon, his see-sawing betrays 
him—l1 am not disposed to reject the tale as wholly fabulous. But there’s the 
story, and every one may judge for himself. | can only say, that the narrator 
was an honest man, and firmly believed that he had been an eye-wituess of this 
marvellous and ursine ball. ‘The old inhabitants of California, of all degrees, 
believe that these animals have resorts where they indulge in this fashionable 
amusement, and it is said that several of these ursine ‘livolis exist in every 
district where the grizzly bear is found. I would respectiully suggest to the 
dancing masters to introduce, without delay, the ‘ pas d’ours.’ ” 


Having concluded his devoirs to Terpsichore, and becoming desirous 

of feeding, he by no means loses his temper, but amuses himself at the 
expense of his prey: 
* * * * ‘his plan of operations being to roll himself up in a ball, and then, 
like an eminent statesman, to ‘set the ball in motion, solitary and alone.’ He 
selects for this pastime an open meadow, and while engaged in this ground 
tumbling, he cuts up all kinds of monkey-shines. He well understands the 
failings of the cattle, who are as curious as mother Eve, and will rush from all 
parts of the rancho to see the fun. In this he resembles the sportsmen of the 
Chesapeake, who train a little spaniel to toll the wild ducks in a similar manner. 
This curiosity to see what is going on is not confined to cattle, but is shared by 
antelopes, elk, and deer, who are easily attracted by a handkerchief flying 
from a ramrod. Well, the cattle will surround the bear in a wondering and 
gaping circle, until Cuffee—who is all the while laughing in his paw at their 
simplicity—seizes upon the first fat cow that comes within the grasp of his terri- 
ble claws, and, revealing himse’f in his true character, walks off with his prize, 
who thus pays the expense of the performance. Various other shifts and 
devices are resorted to by the bea to get hold of catile, and he sometimes way- 
lays them when on their way to the‘ rodea.’ An American of my acquaintance 
told me, that he received from the Administrador twenty cows as a fee for 
shooting an old bear of huge size, which had intested or invested the Mission of 
San Juan for many years. He had frequently been noosed, but was too cun- 
ning in the fore-paw to be caught in that only fatal part, managing with great 
dexterity to ward off the riata from it.” 


He for the most buries his food when first taken, in order that the ope- 
ration of time may flavor the meat to his palate, in the same manner that 
epicures, when they take the bear himself, hang up his quarters for season- 
ing. When in repose he continues his sportive tricks for his own amuse- 
ment. Lieutenant Revere and his party suddenly came upon a huge 
animal so employed : 


‘*We had come unawares upon an illustrious stranger, whose reception 
of us might perhaps have proved unpleasant had we stumbled against him. 
He was a huge bear lying on his back, and so entirely ignorant of ourjapproach, 
that he was in the most unceremonious and at-home sort of manner playing 
with his paws, which were sportively elevated in the air. Stringing his bow 
with the rapidity of lightning, old Colorado shot two arrows up to the feather 
into the recumbent and unsuspecting foe, and hastily retreated, while I dis- 
charged the contents of my holster pistols into the monster as he made towards 
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me. It was no time to stand on a point of honor, so I promptly gave my horse 
the spur, and he, like a well trained beast, stood off with a spring to one side. 
The rest of the party scon came up, and an active, well-mounted, half- breed 
vaquero, named Hidalgo, whirled his riata with a whiz around the head of the 
enraged animal, and he was soon despatched, after a sharp and unbearable con- 
flict with the whole party. He was indeed a‘ rouser.’ His skin was of a light 
yellowish brown, grizzled all over with black and white hairs and he measured 
seven feet from crown to tail, and nine feet across the hams, the claws and paws 
being in proportion. The track of this huge plantigrado measured twenty-two 
inches in length, and eighteen inches across the ball, and had much the appear- 
ance of the footprint of a human giant, the ball, sole, heel, and toes, being in 
the dust like those of a man.” 



















Mr. Rux‘on relates, that ‘‘ old bruin” is exceedingly fond of cherries 
and plums, which grows in great abundance in the neighborhood of the 
mountains, and frequently when the squaws have filled their baskets with 
the fruit, he charges upon them, putting them to flight, and devouring the 
fruit they have gathered, in great apparent glee, preferring it much to ‘‘ old 
squaw.” The following anecdote is illustrative of the difficulties to which 
this jolly old voluptuary is sometimes exposed : 








*« A trapper on the Arkansas, named Valentine Herring, but better known as 
‘Old Rube,’ told me that once, when visiting his traps early in the morning, ona 
stream beyond the mountains, he found one missing, at the same time that he 
discovered fresh bear ‘sign’ about the banks. Proceeding down the river in 
search of the lost trap, he heard the noise of some large body breaking through 
the thicket of plum bushes which belted the stream. Ensconcing himself be- 
hind a rock, he presently observed a huge grizzly bear emerging from the bush, 
and limp on three legs to a flat rock, which he mounted, and then, quietly seat- 
ing himself, he raised one of his fore paws, on which Rube, to his amazement, 
discovered his trap tight and fast. The bear lifting his iron gloved foot to his 
face, gravely examined it, turning his paw round and round, and quaintly bending 
his head from side to side, looking at the trap from the corners of his eyes, and 
with an air of mystery and puzzled curiosity, for he evidently could not make 
out what the novel and painful appendage could be; and every now and then 
smelled it and tapped it lightly on the rock. “This, however, only paining the 
animal the more, he would lick the trap. and, as if deprecating its anger, and 
wishing to conciliate it. After watching these curious antics for some time, as 
the bear seemed inclined to resume his travels, Rube, to regain his trap, was 
necessitated to bring the bear’s cogitations to a close, and, levelling his rifle, shot 
him dead.” 




























The Californians do not seem to have perpetuated the Spanish taste 
for bull fights in the true Castilian manner, but have adopted a plan that 
may be considered as some improvement. Instead of exposing the noble 
and comparatively helpless horse to the charges of the enraged bull, they 


enlist the services of ‘* old bruin’’ in this wise: 








‘The bear being lassoed by the vaqueros is carried to a corral, and the 
other end of the riata being made fast to a bull, the amiable couple are allowed 
to fight it out together. A hempen rope of equal size would not bear the 
severe tension of the horse-hair cord of which the riata is made: and nothing 
tries its strength more thoroughly than these death-tugs between a bear and a 
bull. ‘The bear sometimes climbs upon the fence of the corral, but is pulled 
back again by the bull, and they never abandon the conflict until one or the 
other is killed. It would seem incredible that the largest and most savage bull 
could be a match for the crushing force, the terrible scythe-like claws, and the 
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dreadful jaws of a full-grown grizzly bear ; but the knowing ones of the California 
fancy say that it is about an even thing between them, the victory inclining as 
often to one side as to the other. However, | would give odds on the bear.” 


The chief amusement of the Californians, however, appears to be gam- 
bling, and this passion, engrafted upon the old Spanish point of honor, 
has produced a state of public opinion that must, unless abandoned, be- 
come fatal to Spanish proprietorship. 


“Tn connection with this profligate habit of gambling. it is proper to allude to 
a remarkable social peculiarity of the Californians. They are not Fourierites ; 
for every married man lives in his own house with his own family, and every 
married woman rocks her own babies and cooks her own dinner. Nor are 
they communists ; for every man has a distinctive title to his own goods, and dis- 
poses of them just as*he pleases. Yet it may be almost said, that no man 
really owns what is nominally his, and is liable to be stripped of his possessions 
without his consent by the mere force of public opinion. Let me explain. 

“The Californians are nearly all related or connected in some way or other, 
the principal families being few in number—their branches, off-shoots, and 
ramifications extending in all directions. A single family name will have a 
thousand representatives—all derived from the same stock. The clanship of 
Scotland, and the cousin-ship of New-England, are not more remarkable than 
the kinsmanship of California. The larger the family circle the more important 
the family ; and the Californians therefore take the greatest pride in owning 
their numerous relatives, and esteem it a sacred duty to succour them when in 
distress. From this extensive family connection*®and family feeling, has grown 
up a public opinion more despotic than any Jaw ever devised by the wit of man. 
Burke has remarked, that ancient chivalry, in taking leave of the world, has left 
behind it the ‘ point of honor.’ This valuable legacy has of late years been 
rejected not only by civilians, but by some military men of unsullied reputation. 
But the ‘ point of honor’ in California is something very different from the 
duello. It consists in honoring, to any practical extent, the draft of thriftless 
and vicious relations. The payment of a gambling debt is nominally a ‘ point 
of honor’ everywhere; but in California it is ‘ the point of honor,’ not only with 
the loser but with all his relatives and friends. Ifa worthless vagabond is un- 
lucky at cards, he does not scruplé to involve his family connections in his cwn 
ruin, and the kinsman, however remote, who refuses to pay a ‘draw’ for a 
gambling debt, is looked upon with sovereign contempt by his countrymen. 
No matter how great the inconvenience, it is expected that the man who is 
able to pay, shall extricate his most distant connection from the weight of an 
obligation incurred by gambling. Other debts are of little moment; they will 
be put off to the last, and avoided altogether if possible ; but a gambling debt ad- 
mits of no subterfuge or delay, but bears on its face a valid and confidential 
consideration. 

‘The foreign sharpers are well aware of this generous failing in the Califor- 
nian character, and are not slow to take advantage of it. On a feast day, they 
are to be seen encouraging the unlucky ranchero—stimulated with aqua ardiente 
and wine—to play deeply; and they eagerly supply him with ready money, 
knowing that their benevolent loans partake of the sacred character of the 
gambling debt they are intended to pay. If the money is not convenient, the 
heartless speculator furnishes the victim with an order for goods, at extortionate 
prices, provided the winner will accept that as a substitute for the cash. In 
return for these little accommodations, the lender takes on the spot an order for 
cattle, horses, and hides, and sometimes carries the joke so far as to take a con- 
veyance of the poor fellow’s rancho. 5 

‘But if the loser at monte has nothing of his own, he does not hesitate to 
give an order on some unlucky kinsman for the amount of his losses. Nor is 
this resource confined to connexions by consanguinity. In addition to the ties 
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of blood and wedlock, is that of ‘ compadre,’ or gossip, which is still looked upon 
as a paternal connexion, and is established merely by consenting to be godfather 
toachild. Thus, if one of the ‘hijos del pais,’ goes toa fiesta at the mission of 
San Juan. San Luis, or elsewhere, and, when under the influence of wine, is 
unlucky at monte; he first stakes his cattle, horses, and other property on his 
rancho, next his horse, saddle, and bridle, with which he came to the feast, and 
finally his very wearing apparel. If the cards still run against him, he does not 
scruple to give an order on a ‘tio,’ or uncle, or a‘ prinio,’ or cousin, for the 
needful quantity of horses and cattle. After running through with his next of 
kin, he brings up with the luckless compadre; and after he is victimized, if the 
cards are still adverse, the broken gambler coolly walks off to the nearest ball or 
fandango, and dances ‘ dull care away.’ 

“The unlucky and unconscious relative or gossi 
attending to the affairs ef his rancho. and striving to 
sud lenly arouse 1 to a sense of the situation of his gr 
and to his own misfortune, by the presentation of 
pay, or incur the displeasure and séorn of the w! nity 
where pointed at as a mean, contemptible fellow, regardless of honor, and faithless 
to all generous and Christian principle. If the victi: x post » with 
the author of his calamity, and request him never again to get | parties into 
such a sorry scrape, the reply is invariably: ‘ QO] iy friend ‘ relations to 
each other are confidential !'—and with this powerful argumer ition is 
cancelled.” 


This fertile country, abounding in game of all descripti wooded 


1 


; 


and watered in the prodigality of nature, and sup} lied with an unprece- 
dented variety and abundance of metals, was for ages occupied by thrift- 
less Spaniards and oppressed natives, living in poverty amidst prolific 
wealth. Treated as a colony by the Mexican government, it had been 


governed by a “‘Satrap,” whose office was to mal-administer affairs, and 
whose object was to plunder. When this « ppression in 1845 had become 
intolerable, the Californians drove Micheltorena and his officers out of 
the province, and elected Jose Castro commander-in-chief, with Don 
Pio Pico civil governor. The views of the Provisional Government 


appear to have been in favor of calling in the aid of some European 


government. ‘There was another party heAded by Don Vallejo, in favor 
of annexation to the United States. The former party dreaded the influx 
of Americans as fatal to the preservation of large tract 

hands of a few persons, for whom the natives were “] 

drawers of water.” The latter party was composed of “ pri 

alive to the vast benefits which the steady government and « 
the first republic of the world could confer upon that glori j 
The contention of these parties was settled in the following year, by the 
war with Mexico, and the consummation of the wishes of the Valle] 
party. Almost simultaneous with this event, viz., in February, 1848, 
discovery of gold in the valley of the Sacramento, gave the signal for a 
general rush to the new lands, and the country is rapidly filling with 
adventurers from all nations. Irom all that has yet transpired, it is pretty 
evident that the numerous lateral streams, which, descending from the 
Sierra Nevada, traverse the plains and empty into the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers, flow through a soil which contains considerable quan- 
tities of gold dust—not in such masses as will confer great riches on the 
fortunate finder—but so incorporated with the soil as to reward, with a 
handsome return, the patient, industrious and skilful miner. A large 


majority of those who go thither in expectation of attaining sudden 
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wealth, without the expenditure of a corresponding degree of labor, will 
doubtless be disappointed; and very many others will find in the great 
agricultural and commercial advantages of the country more remunerating 
directions for their energies than even the washing of gold, which must, 
however, become a staple export at least to the extent in which it is pro- 
duced in Mexico, where the natural advantages are to a considerable ex- 
tent neutralized by the insecurity of property and the mal-administration 
of the government. 

The effect of the large immigration must be entirely to change the 
occupation of the country. When the whole was cut up iuto vast tracts 
in the hands of an indolent few, cattle-breeding for hides and tallow was 
a natural occupation. When, however, from the influx of settlers a subdi- 
vision of the lands takes place, grazing on so ext¢ nded ascale becomes no 
longer possible, and the wealth of the soil will reward ina higher degree 
the industry of the American race, before whom both Spaniards and In- 
dians must speedily disappear. 

Much variety of opinion seems to prevail in r 
productiveness of the soil; alth« ugh all agree tl 
character. Thus Lieut. Revere, in the 
vield of grain is ‘“‘ 100 fold,” and elsewhe: 
bushels tu the acre.” Col. Fremont states the: 
per acre, and others vary nearly as much in their 
of the country for extensive agricultural operations. It | seem, 
however, that the position, resources, and gen character of the coast, 
from the Columbia to San Diego, including California and Oregon, fit 
those states peculiarly in the hands of the Americ ce, to control the 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean, revolutionize the whole system of Eastern 
trade, and regenerate the nations of Asia and Eastern Africa. 

In Southern California, the variety of grape known as the [‘amburg grape 
abounds in all the vallies, and is cultivated for the production of two kinds 
of wine, one a white, of the nature of Hock, and the other a light red, and 
of Spanish brandy. Lieut. Revere describes a vineyard at the Pueblo de 
los Angelos of 40 acres, which yields 20 casks of wine, and an equal 
quantity of ‘‘ aquadiente.” The soil is peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of the grape, and the vineyards of South yalifernia will supply ulti- 
mately vast wealth. Cotton, tobacco and sugar su | admirably well, 
as do also flax and hemp, in common with all cereal grains. Wild 
mustard, springing from seeds brought by the Jesuits, with oats and clo- 
ver, cover the country; and the facilities for the production of rice, are 
unrivalled in any part of the world. The rivers abound in fish, of which 
the most important are salmon, and those caught by his party are de- 
scribed by Col. Fremont as of “threé and four feet in length.” The in- 
dustry and energy of the white race are alone required to make available 
these vast resources that have so long remained dormant. The whole gold 
and silver regions of Mexico and Peru, which at the close of the last 
century yielded some $35,000,000 per annum, have in the last quarter 
of a century produced scarcely half that amount; partly in conse quence 
of the disturbed state of the country, but chiefly because of the high prices 
and scarcity of quicksilver, which is an im portant agent in the extraction 
of those metals from the ores in which t they are ho und. When, on the 
gg of the China trade, after the conquests of the United States army 

1 1843, a few pounds of quicksilver reached London in bamboo joints, 
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a considerable sensation was created, under the impression that a new 
source of supply for that article would break down the monopoly of the 
Almaden mines, and produce an enhanced production of the precious 
metals. Those hopes proved to be fallacious. No considerable quanti- 
ties have been derived from Asia. The mines of California are now 
found to be exceedingly productive of this article, which must become 
one of the most important exports of the country, and in its effect may 
probably enhance the productions of the gold and silver mines of Mexico 
and Peru to an extent equal to the newly discovered similar mines of 
California. Thus gold and quicksilver will become important staple ex- 
ports from that country; but we apprehend that they must fall short of 
the aggregate value of agricultural wealth, which will seek Asia and the 
Isles of the Indian Ocean in American vessels, in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of those countries. The population of China, as adopted by the 
late Hon. Alexander Everett, in an article upon the condition of China, 
in this Review, Nov. 1847, page 400, is 370,000,000 of souls. This vast 
population is represented as abounding in manufactured wealth, but very 
scantily fed. The population of British India is some 100,000,000, 
somewhat similarly situated. The trade with those people has for centu- 
ries been the objects of ambition to the commercial nations of Europe, 
and that nation which has commanded the trade has uniformly prospered 
above all others, in its possession. The trade with China has been ever 
a prize that stimulated the ambition and prompted the crimes of England. 
In its prosecution, however, serious evils presented themselves. An in- 
ternational trade requires diversity of productions ; and the exchange of 
the silks and teas of China for the opium and raw cotton of India, seem 
to limit the transactions of international commerce. England, had she 
farm products to spare, was too remote to supply the food which China 
required, although she is 1500 miles nearer to the China ports than are 
any of the American Atlantic cities. Mr. Alexander Forbes, in his work 
on California, published in London in 1839, remarks— 


*“‘ The situation of California for intercourse with other countries, and its 
capacity for commerce, should it ever be possessed by a numerous and indus- 
trious population, is most favorable. Its western shores on the Pacific, as has 
been already shown, possess capacious ports. The port of San Francisco, for 
size and safety, is hardly surpassed by any in the world; it is so situated as to 
be made the centre of commercial relations which may take place between Asia 
and the western coasts of America. The route by which the voyage from India, 
China, Manilla, and other Asiatic countries is performed to the American coast, 
particularly to that of Mexico, Guatemala, &c., obliges vessels to pass very near 
the coast of California; because, in order to avoid the easterly trade winds, it is 
necessary to stand to the northward, to get into the variable and prevailing 
westerly winds, just as vessels must do when bound from the West Indies to 
Europe. The vessels of the Spanish Philippine éompany, on their passage from 
Manilla to San Blas and Acapulco, generally call at Monterey for refreshments 
and orders. Thus it appears as if California was designed by nature to be the 
medium of connecting, commercially, Asia with America, and as the depot of 
the trade between these two vast continents, which possess the elements of un- 
bounded commercial interchange; the one overflowing with all the rich and 
luxurious commodities, always characteristic of the east, the other possessing a 
superabundance of the precious metals and othervaluable productions to give in 
exchange.” 


It is now come to be true that the American nation is fast settling 
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itself with its multitudinous wants upon the Pacific coast, within 15 days’ 
steaming of Chinaand Japan. The rice-fields of California, and the bound- 
less corn-fields of the whole western country, are about to yield their rich 
productions for the consumption of, the countless millions of Asia. At 
least 20,000,000 bushels of corn per annum may find sale in the Asiatic 
market. Every port of the China coast will be commanded by American 
steamers built in the Pacific states. The quiet waters of the Pacific are 
peculiarly adapted to the development of ocean steam navigation, and on 
both the American and Asiatic shores the greatest abundance of the best 
descriptions of coal are easily found. The mutual wants of the new 
American states and of the ancient nations of Asia, are of a nature to 
give the fullest employment to the most extensive steam navy. 

The tide of emigration that was already setting to the shores of the Pa- 
cific with continuous and increasing vigor, received an extraordinary im- 
pulse from the gold discoveries, In all the Western states, companies are 
organizing to follow the setting sun across the Rocky Mountains with the 
early spring. Each successive caravan, which penetrates the wilder- 
ness, widens and deepens the trail, clearing the way for their successors in 
enterprise. When the ample folds of the “stars and stripes” shall have- 
been thrown over the territory, the movement will receive a still greater 
impulse. The Pacific region! holds out brighter prospects to young am- 
bition and energetic enterprise than ever yet presented itself to a trading 
people. The population of the United States upon the Atlantic has, in 
the last 40 years, increased 15,000,000 of souls. From dependant colo- 
nies they have grown up and prospered until their naval strength nas be- 
come an essential element,in the balance of power, which maintains the 
liberty of the seas against the pretensions of English policy. These 
mighty results have been produced by indomitable energies in the face 
of English and European competition, favored, indeed, by the long wars 
of Europe. During 30 years of peace, however, Europe has put forth 
its commercial and industrial energies, until international trade is declin- 
ing in consequence of the lessened wants of each, or rather of the 
increased ability of each nation to supply its own wants. The result has 
been, that with the exceptions of the export of cotton and tobacco, our 
external trade, until the recent modifications of the tariffs of England 
and the United States, had been stationary, or, in fact, diminishing ; all 
Europe feels similar effects from the superior industry of the inhabitants 
of each nation, and all eagerly seek new and untouched markets to reno- 
vate their commerce. These were, within a few years, sought in China 
at the point of the bayonet; but simultaneously with these events, the 
American race poured down from the tops of the Rocky Mountains, upon 
the fertile plains washed by the Pacific in increasing numbers. That salu- 
brious climate is now becoming rapidly peopled with a most intelligent and 
enterprising race, proverbially energetic. They find from the mouth of 
the Columbia, southward, a large trade already in existence, carried on by 
their own countrymen. Probably $10,000,000 of American capital is 
already employed on that coast, in fisheries, furs, &c.; and protected by 
American settlements on the coast, it will grow with great rapidity. 

The estimated value of American ships and fares at the Sandwich 
Islands, for 1844 and 1845, was upwards of $40,000,000. The most 
valuable cargo was that of the California, of New-Bedford, 3,700 bls. 
sperm oil, which with ship and outfits was valued at $170,000, In 1844, 
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there were brought into Lahaina and Honolulu by American ships, 
351,486 bbls. whale oil, 4,277,000 Ibs. whalebone, and 173,599 bbls. sperm 
oil. win (845, 514,340 bbls. whale oil, 5,900,000 Ibs. whalebone, and 
102,250 bbls. sperm oil. In ships of other nations proportionate amounts, 

This large fleet passes the winter months between the tropics, in pur- 
suit of sperm whale; in the summer months in the Northern Ocean, 
between the Sandwich and Aleutian Islands, for the capture of black 
whale, and between the Sandwich Islands and the coas st of Japan for 
sperm. It is to be remembered that this large capital is invested by the 
inhabitants of the Eastern states; and the length of the voyage out and 
home causes a loss of one-fourth of the time employed, or say $2,500,000 
per annum, an expense to which is to be added a loss of 10 per cent. of the 
oil from the same cause. 

California now offers to this interest the best possible facilities for ship 
building : white oak of superior quality is found in the greatest abun- 
dance, and the cheap labor of Asia may be “PP Ii ip with et createst 
success. Ships may be launched in San Fra » bay of California 
oak, and hemp and canvass of a better quality ss at cheaper rates than 
in other parts of the world. And the capacity of the country to supply 
these vessels cannot be equ eg. It is celal nt that not on ly must the 
whaling interest, the nursery of 20,000 seamen, be transferre d at once to 
California, where already are a great number of whalers digging gold, 
but that the 65 to 70 ships, employing a capital of some $3, 000 in 
the China trade, must hail from that section of the United States. Not 
only will that country grow rapidly, but it will grow at the expense of the 
Atlantic séction, unless the interests of both are consulted by the prompt 
establishment of rail-road and steam communication. Such a communi- 
cation will insure to the United States all the India trade; because from 
the peculiarities of ocean navigation, Great Britain is now 1500 miles 
nearcr to India than the United States; but via Panama, New-York is 
3,100 miles nearer to Canton than is Liverpool. Hence the difference 
between the two routes is 4,600 miles, or 14 days in favor of the United 
States 

The f fertile and wealthy Sandwich Islands* are but six days distant by 
steam, and from that point the vast wealth and trade of all Asia are com- 
mand led, The wealthy and populous nations of that continent, as well as 
the Eaglish colonies of N We -H land, are without a navy, mercantile or 
military. The nations of Ei irope are too dis tant to compete with American 
ships, built on the Pacific coast, and manned by the same race of seamen 
that successfully orappled with the colossal power of England a quarter of a 


* The imports and duties of the Sandwich Islands for five years. were < 
IMPORTS. DUTIE 


8.468 00 


intorts for 1846 were as follows :—Foreign goods claiming drawbas 

: foreign goods not claiming drawback, $81,100 ; 300.000 Ibs. sugar, $16, : 16,000 

;. molasses, $4,000; 8,500 bls. salt, $10,625; 10.000 lbs. coffee, $1,500; 10,000 lbs. 
arrow root, $400; 35,000 goat-skins, $7,000; 2,000 bullock hides, $4,000; mustard 
seed, $500; brooms, mats, topas, &c., &c., $2, 000; sup plies—salt and fresh beef, 
vegetables, &c., for seventeen ships of war, at $4.000 each, $63,000; supplies for 
thirty-eight merchant vessels, at $1,000 each, $38,000; s upplie s for one hundred and 
twelve whale ships, at $400 each, $448,000; add for whale ships touching outside, not 
neluded in the above, $20,000; making a total of $763,950 74. 
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century since. The whole trade and vast wealth of the indolent Asiatics 

must be monopol ized hy the Anglo-Saxon energy emanating from the 
‘Pacific section of the United States.” With the advantages that that 
quarter of the world holds out to enterprise, it is not too much to expect 
that its population will in the next forty years increase as fast as that of 
the Atlantic states in the last forty years: and that the year 1885 may find 
at least 12,000,000 Americans, enjoying from the Pacific states the whole 
trade of the Indian seas. The maritime power of California will be to 
the Pacific what the English navy has been to ue Atlantic; and the 
weight of the United States’ power must be west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, leaving the old world i in its sluggish pomp and decaying strength, 
while “ Democratic enérgy” will infuse new life into the time-hono red 
governments of the East. Since the Roman empire perished, before 
the pressure of the hordes issuing in countless numbers from Asia, over- 
running and destroying the polite and wealthy nations of Southern and 
Western serene, the tide of emigration has been cons stantly westward, 
with the Saxon race ever in the van. The lapse of fifteen hundred years 
of progress in every respect finds the old Asiatic stock improved into the 
American race, concentrating upon the Pacific Ocean, preparatory to a 
return into the bosom of Asia, carrying with them civilization, Christian- 
ity, and political science. ‘The western impulse given to the population 
of urope by the fierce onslaught of the exiled Tartars, reacts after fifteen 
centuries upon the country of their origin. The fierce race whose only 
deity was a necked scimitar, occupied by war and supported by plunder, 
departed from the land that gave them birth for the destruction of Euro 
pean civilization. Succeeding to the long night of the dark ages, which 
her sons inflicted upon Euirope, Asia may now observe breaking in the 
East the dawn of civilization. The Americo-Saxon race is about to in- 
vade her with the steam-engine and the printing-press. The bible and 
the ballot-box are coming back to Asia from the East, in return for the sci- 
mitar and the spear, which twenty centuries since she despatched west- 
ward into Europe. Undisturbed in all that period by foreign aggression 
or intestine commotion, Eastern Asia has gone on to increase in wealth, 
and: multiply in numbers, until the population of China alone is now esti- 
mated to equal the half of the entire globe; and to the missionary and 
the merchant, as well as the politician and philanthropist, the new fields 
a ieucades to be commanded from the Bay of San Francisco are of the 
most brilliant description. The uncertain and criminal possession which 
En pa satraps hold of the Indian peninsula, is becoming relaxed through 
the declining vigor of the Imperial country; and the friendly hand of 
American commerce will soon supplant the mailed glove of British op- 
pression The sums now extracted from the wretched ryot to feed the 
pomp of British officials, will swell the profits of American dealers in ex- 
change for the products of industry ; and the vast wealth of India will 
‘reward the enterprise of the Americ an dealer, swelling the grandeur of 
our commerce and magnificence of the national wealth. ‘The vivid ima- 

ination of Napoleon was ever haunted with the visionsyefZastern splen- 
dor, but he looked in the wrong direction with the wrong means. His 
face was set eastward, with arms in his hands; ‘‘ Young Democracy’ 
looks westward, with the arts of peace as a means to attain the same end, 
and will be successful where he met only disaster and disgrace. 
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THE THREE NUTS. 


— 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CLEMENS BRENTANO, 


Dantet Witnetm Mo xter, afterwards professor at Altdorf, lived, in 
the year 1665, in Colmar, as tutor to the three gons of the burgomaster 
Lindorf. 

This same year, in the month of October, a travelling alchemist, call- 
ing himself Todenus, stopped at the burgomaster’s house, and when, after 
dinner, some walnuts, among other delicacies, were placed upon the 
table, the company had much to say about the properties of this fruit. 
But as Moller’s three pupils ate rather greedily of the nuts, cracking 
them one after another in quick succession, he reproved them mildly, and 
referred them to the following verse out of the Schola Salermtana: 
“ Unica nux prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est.” 

They at once rightly translated it as follows: ‘ One nut benefits, the 
second injures, the third is death.” Moller said to them, however, that 
this translation could scarcely be the right one, as they had long since 
eaten the third nut, and still were well and hearty, and he told them to 
think of a better. 

He had hardly time to finish these words when, to the astonishment 
of all present, the alchymist rushed suddenly from the table, ran to his 
chamber, and locked himself in. At his father’s command, the burgo- 
master’s youngest son followed the stranger to ask him if he were ill ; but 
as he found the door locked, he looked through the keyhole and saw the 
man upon his knees, and heard him call out, as he wrung his hands and 
wept bitterly—‘“ Ah, my God! my God!” 

The boy had scarcely brought news of this to his father, when the 
alchymist sent word to him that he wished to see him in private. All 
left the dining-room. The stranger then entered, sank upon his knees, 
clasped the burgomaster’s feet, and prayed him not to bring him before 
the tribunals, but to save him from a shameful death. 

The burgomaster was startled at his words, for he feared that the man 
might have lost his senses; he raised him from the floor, and requested 
him mildly to explain why he spoke thus singularly. 

The stranger then replied—‘ Ah, sir, do not dissemble ; you and the 
tutor Moller know of my crime; the verse of the three nuts proves it— 
tertia mors est—the third is death! Yes, yes, a leaden bullet, a pull with 
the finger, and he fell. You have agreed between you to betray me ; you 
will deliver me into the hands of justice, and by your means my head 
will fall upon the scaffold.” 

The burgomaster was now satisfied that the alchymist was deranged, 
and he endeavored to soothe him with kind words. 

It was impossible to quiet him, however; he passed his hand across 
his brow and said—* Well, if you do not know it, the tutor does most 
certainly, for he gazed steadfastly at me as he said—tertia mors est.” 

The burgomaster could do nothing more than to beg him to go quietly 
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to bed, giving him his word of honor that neither he nor Méller would 
betray him, if, indeed, there were any truth in what he said. The un- 
happy man ‘would not leave him, however, until Méller was summoned, 
who assured him solemnly that he would keep his secret, for al] that he 
could say could not convince the alchymist that he knew nothing evil of 
him. 

On the following morning the alchymist resolved to leave Colmar for 
Basle, and begged the tutor Moller to give him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to a professor of medicine. Moller gave him a letter to doctor 
Schmidt, and placed it open in his hands “that he might conceive no 
suspicion. 

He left the house with tears, ad renewed entreaties that they would 
not betray him. 

About the same time in the following year, perhaps three weeks later, 
as the burgomaster was sitting with his family at table and again eating 
walnuts, and as they were reminded thereby of the alchymist and were 
speaking of him, a woman, requested admittance. The burgomaster di- 
rected the domestics to introduce her; a female now entered dressed in 
morning; her features seemed wasted with grief, yet they bore the traces 
of remarkable beauty. The burgomaster oflered her a chair, placed a glass 
of wine and a few walnuts before her, but at the sight of the latter she 
seemed violently agitated, and the tears started to her eyes. “ No nuts! 
no nuts!” she cried, as she pushed back her plate. 

These words, combined with a remembrance of the alchymist, pro- 
duced a singular excitement among those who were seated at table. 
The burgomaster directed a domestic to remove the nuts, and after having 
excused himself to the woman, protesting that he was entirely ignorant 
of her aversion for this fruit, he begged to be informed of the business 
which had led her to his hodse, 

“T am the widow of an apothecary of Lyons,” she said, ‘‘ and I wish 
to settle in Colmar; asad misfortune compels me to leave my native city. 

The burgomaster now requested to see her passport, in order to satisfy 
himself that she had not left her country to escape the demands of justice. 

She reached him her papers, which were in every way satisfactory, and 
in which she was mentioned as the widow of the apothec ary Pierre du 
Pont, or Petrus Pontanus. She also showed the burgomaster several 
testimonials from the faculty of medicine at Montpelier, which preved 
that she was in possession of recipes for the compounding of various 
excellent medical remedies, 

The burgomaster promised to do everything in his power _to assist her 
in her project of settling in Colmar, and re quested Ler to follow him 
into his study, that he might write her some letters of recommendation 
to several physic ‘ans and apothecaries in the town. 

After accompanying the woman up the stairs, as they crossed the hall 
above, she became so suddenly and deeply agitated at the sight of a 
childish painting that was fastened against a chamber door which they 
passed, that the burgomaster feared she would swoon in his arms. He 
led her in haste to his room and reached her a seat, upon which she sank, 
weeping bitterly. 

The burgomaster, at a loss how to explain her emotion, asked her the 
Cause of it. 

“Oh, sir,” she replied, ‘‘ how is it possible that you have become 
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acquainted with my misfortune? who fastened that picture upon the 
chamber door ?”’ 

The burgomaster now remembered the picture, and said that it was a 
drawing of his youngest son’s, who was in the habit of representing all 
occurrences which particularly interested him, by these rude attempts at 

ainting. 

The boy who, the year before, had seen ‘the alchymist upon his knees 
wringing his hands in this ch: amber, and had heard him call out, “ Ah, 
my God ! my God!” had painted him in this position upon ‘a piece of 
pasteboard, with three nuts above him and the sentence, ** Unica nuz 
prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est.” He had nailed the painting against 
the door of the chamber which the alchymist had occupie d, 

** How could your son have become acquainted with my husband’s 
fearful calamity ?”’ said the woman. ‘‘ How could he know that which 
I would fain keep forever concealed—that for which I have left my native 
land.” 

‘* Your husband?” replied the burgomaster, in astonishment; “is the 
chemist Todeuus your husband? I supposed, judging from your pass- 
port, that you were the widow of the apothe cary Pierre du Pont, of Lyons. 

* T am so,” replied the woman ; “ and the person represented upon that 
picture is my cal Du Pont. I know that itis he, by the position in 
which I Jast saw him; I know it by the fatal sentence and the three 
nuts over his head.” 

The burgomaster now recounted to her all that had passed, a r ar ago, 
when the alchymist visited him, and asked how it happened, if he were 
really her husband, that he had introduced himself to him bee a false 
name. 

** Ah, sir,” replied the woman, ‘‘I see it plainly; fate has decreed that 
my shame shall not remain concealed. Asa worthy and upright man, I 
expect that you wili not reveal my sad story to my prejudice. Listen to 
me. My husband, the apothecary Pierre du Po nt, at Lyons, was in 
comfortable circumstances, and he would have been rich if he had not 
lavished much money upon his unhappy passion fi wr alchymy. I was 
young, and had the misfortune to be exceedingly be: wutiful. Ah, sir, 
there can be no greater misfortune than this; for no rest, no peace is 
possible for the unhappy creature whom heaven has visited with this 
curse ; all pursue her, and the persecution and te mptation to which she 
is exposed often prompt her to steps that prove her ruin. I was not vain— 
I was unfortunate merely. Let me dress myself as plainly and unbecom- 
ingly as pogsible, my attire at once set the fashion, and it was thought 
charming. “Wherever I went I was surrounded by admirers: I could 
not sleep for serenades, and I was perpetually annoyed by gifts and amor- 
ous billets. ‘Iwo assistants in my husband’s employ poisoned each other, 
because each had discovered that the other was a rival. w ho, out of love 
to me, had entered our service. Al] the people who purchased medicines 
at our shop were at once suspected of being enamored of me. I 
reaped nothing from all this, but anxiety and wretchedness, and my “at 
band’s pride in my beauty alone prevented me from disfiguring my fac 
in some manner. Often have I asked him whether he could not be con- 
tented with my love and affection, and if he would not permit me to 
destroy my beauty, that source of continual annoyance, by some corrosive 
liquid. But he always replied, ‘ beautiful Amelia! I should despair if I 
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could no longer see you as you are! I should be the most wretched of 
men, if, after having toiled all day in vain, in my sooty laboratory, I 
could not at evening feast my eyes upon your charms! You are the 
only bright spot in my gloomy existence ; and when, after a day of labor, 
I see my hopes disappear in smoke up the chimney, they all greet me 
again in your beauty.’ 

* He loved me tenderly, but heaven did not bless our union with 
children. When, on one occasion, I expressed my grief to him on this 
subject, his brow grew dark, and he said: ‘ With God’s help, and if every- 
thing does not fail, we shall enjoy this happiness also.’ One evening he 
came home late, he was uncommonly cheerful, and told me that he had 
to-day discoursed with a very scientific adept who seemed to take a warm 
interest in us both, and added that our dearest wishes would soon be 
fulfilled. I did not understand him. 

“After midnight 1 was aroused by a singular rustling; I looked up 
and saw that my chamber was filled with a swarm of sparkling fire-flies. 
I could not imagine how so great a number of these insects could have 
found their way into my apartment. I awaked my husband, and asked 
him what it meant. 

‘At the same moment I saw upon my toilet table a splendid Venetian 
vase filled with the loveliest flowers, and near it lay a pair of silk stock- 
ings, Parisian shoes, perfumed gloves, ribbons, &c., &c. 

‘* It now occurred to me that the following day was my birth day, and 
attributing this act of gallantry to my husband, | thanked him w armly, 
But he protested, with the most solemn asseverations, that these gifts did 
not come from him, and for the first time in his life he was seized with 
violent jealousy. He ‘urged me, now in the most moving, now in the 
most violent manner, to confess who had caused these things to be 
brought into my chamber. I wept, bet could not tell him. He refused 
to believe me, commanded me to rise, and obliged me to assist him in 
searching through the whole house ; but we found no one. He demanded 
the key of my writing-desk, and examined all my papers and letters, but 
he discovered nothing. 

‘The day dawned, and I still sat drowned in tears. My husband 
left me in anger, and entered his }: iboratory. Wearied and exhausted, I 
threw mysclf upon the bed, weeping bitterly, as I reflected upon this 
singular occurrence. 

‘It was impossible for me to imagine from whom these presents came ; 
and as I glanced upon the mirror which stood opposite my bed, I called 
down imprecations own my unhappy beauty, made grimaces, and drew 
my face awry ; but, alas! I remaine d handsome, let me distort my features 
as | would. now remarked a piece of paper projecting from one of the 
new shoes which stood upon the table. I reached after it in haste, and 
with the utmost surpris e I read the following lines: 

‘‘* Dear Amelia! my unhappiness is gfeater than ever. Hitherto I 
have been obliged to avoid your presence only ; now I must fly the land 
in which you dwell; I have slain an officer in a duel who boasted of 
having obtained your love; I am pursued, and am herein disguise. 'T'o- 
morrow is your birth-day, and I must see you for the last time. Mee 
me this evening, without the gate, in the grove of walnut trees, which 
stands about a hundre d steps from the road, at the right hand of the little 
chapel. If you can supply me with some money, God will repay your 
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kindness. It was foolish, but I could not help spending my last few 
louis d’ors on the trifling birth-day gifts which you see before you. How 
they were brought to you, what I suffered in bringing them, you shall 
hear from my own lips. You must keep silence, you must come, or to- 
morrow I shall be brought a lifeless corpse into your dwelling. 

Your unhappy Lupwie.” 

‘‘] read these lines with the most violent agitation. I was resolved 
to see him, for I loved him with unspeakable affection, and I was about 
to lose him forever.” 

The burgomaster here shook his head. ‘‘ So then,’’ he said, ‘‘ my good 
dame, you have felt an affection for another man beside your husband 2” 

The stranger replied, with an air of calm dignity— Yes, worthy sir; 
yet do not condemn me prematurely, but quietly listen to my whole story, 
I occupied the entire d: y in collecting what I possessed in money and 
jewels, and packed them in a bundle, w vhich I directed a maid servant to 
carry towards evening to a bathing-house that stood not far from the gate 
near which Ludwig was awaiting me. To walk in this direction could 
excite no suspicion, for I had often done so before. When we reached 
the spot I dismissed the maid, telling her to send a carriage to the bath- 
ing-house for me at nine o’clock. She left me, and I went, not into the 
bathing-house, but with my bundle beneath my arm I repaired to the spot 
where I was expected. : 

*‘T entered the chapel; he rushed into my arms; we embraced each 
other affectionately ; we burst into tears. Upon the altar steps of the little 
chapel, which was overshadowed by walnut trees, we sat with arms en- 
twined, and amid the tenderest caresses, related all that had passed since 
we had been separated. He was filled with deep despair at the thought 
that he should never see me again. 

‘The moment of parting drew near; it was now near nine, and the 
carriage that I had ordered was probably waiting for me. I gave him the 
money and the jewels which I had brought, and he said to me: ‘Oh, 
Amelia! had I but shot myself last night at your bedside !—but the sight 
of your slumbering beauty ‘disarmed me. Your window was open, and | 
climbed by the trellis work to your chamber, and set at libe rty the fire flies 
which I had collected upon my journey, remembering that you admired 
them. I then placed the shoes and stockings upon the table, and took with 
me those that you had laid aside on the preceding evening. Your dull 
and honest bush: ind seemed dreaming of hissenseless schemes. I had seen 
him yesterday ; he met me here in ‘the wood as he was collecting herbs. 
It was ne arly dark ; and as I myself was seeking flowers for a nosegay 
for you, he took me for one of his craft and calling, and we were soon 
engaged in a long conversation concerning alchymy. I imparted to him 
a secret which I had received, as I told him, from a monk, when I lodged 
in a convent one night during my last journey to Provence. By this 
secret, | pretended his dearest wishes would be gratified. Your good 
husband took it all for truth, embraced me heartily, begged me to visit 
him soon, and then left me. Ah, he did not know that I should visit him 
that same night in so venturous a manner! How I pity you that you are 
childiess, and the wife of such a dolt 

“T had not yet forgiven my husband for his jealousy during the past 
night, and I said—‘ Yes, I have found out, at last, that we are not suited 
to each other,’ But, as the moment of our separation had come, | 
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clasped my arms about his neck, and exclaimed—‘ Farewell, dear, dear 
Ludwig! See, as this hallowed hour of meeting has vanished, so vanishes 
this wretched life; have but a little patience, and secon all will be at an 
end.’ 

‘* Ludwig then broke three nuts from a tree near the chapel, and said— 
‘ Let us eat these three nuts together, in eternal remembrance of each 
other, and as often as we see any of the kind, we will think of each other.’ 
He cracked the first nut, divided it with me, and kissed me tenderly. 

“«* Ah,’ he said, ‘an old verse concerning nuts just occurs to me. It 
begins: Unica nux prodest—one nut benefits; but it is not true in our 
case, for we must soon separate; the following words are truer: nocet 
altera—the second injures—yes, indeed, for the hour of parting has come.’ 

‘‘ He then embraced me, weeping bitterly, shared the third nut with me, 
and said—‘ With this, the verse speaks truth. Oh, Amelia, do not for- . 
get me! pray for me! Tertia mors est—the third nut is death!’ 

** A shot was now fired, and Ludwig fell at my feet. ‘ Tertca mors est !” 
cried a voice from a window of the chapel. 

* Almighty heaven!” I shrieked, “‘ my brother, my poor Ludwig, 
murdered !” 

“ Merciful providence! your brother?” exclaimed the burgomaster. 

“Yes, it was my brother,” she replied, solemnly, ‘‘ and imagine my 
horror, as my husband stepped before me, with a pistol in his hand. One 
barrel was still charged ; he raised it to his head, but I tore the weapon 
from his grasp, and cast it among the bushes—‘ Fly! fly!’ I cried, 
‘* justice is on thy track; thou art a murderer !” 

‘He seemed petrified with horror ; he refused to stir; we heard people 
approaching, attracted from the high road by the réport. I gave him the 
mouey and the jewels which I had destined for my brother, and pushed 
him from the chapel. 

* [ now gave full course to my grief,and the new comers, among whom 
were several men that knew me, bore me, half frantic, to my dwelling. 
My brother’s body was carried to the town-hall, and an immediate investi- 
gation was set on foot. 

“ Fortunately, I was attacked by a violent fever, and lay so long deliri- 
ous, that I could not give evidence against my husband, until he had 
crossed the borders, and was in safety. None doubted that he was the 
murderer, as on the same evening, he was nowhere to be found. Slander 
now assailed me with all its venom. I will not repeat what the women 
said of me, who envied me on account of my beauty, nor all the infamous 
calumnies of the men, who could find no fault with me, but my virtne. 
Enough; my attempts to prove that the murdered man was my brother, 
were confronted by the most shameful suspicions. 

‘‘ All tried to trample me in the dust, in order that they might triumph 
over my hateful prudery. I was honored with the most odious sympathy 
from all the young advocates, and, overwhelmed by this burden of perse- 
cution and of sorrow, I nearly lost my reason. 

“As my husband had left a will in my favor, I placed his affairs in the 
hands of administrators, and retired, for several years, into a cloister. At 
last, scandal ceased its babblings, and in the mean while, I occupied my- 
self in preparing medicines for the poor. who were tended by the nuns of 
the convent.” 

“IT am greatly moved at your misfortunes,” replied the burgomaster, 
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‘* but from the manner in which you spoke of your brother’s conduct to- 
wards you, it seemed rather that of a lover, than of so near a kinsman.”’ 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the woman, ‘that, indeed, was the chief cause of 
my woes; he loved me with greater warmth than he should have done, 
and he strove with all the force of his nature, against the baneful influ- 
ence of my beauty. Oftentimes he did not see me for years—nay, he 
would not even write to me; nothing but the wish to see me for the last 
time, impelled him to seek me out in a moment of danger; and I could 
not deny his request, when he entreated me to grant him a farewell meet- 
ing. My husband did not know him. I had married, indeed, solely for 
the purpose of extinguishing my brother’s passion. Alas, it was extin- 
guished only with his life ! 

“* My husband, disturbed by jealousy, had left his laboratory early ; the 
maid told him that I had gone to the bathing-house ; suspicion then flashed 
across his soul; he took a double barrelled pistol with him, and sought 
for me at the bathing-house. He did not find me there, and the woman, 
who had charge of the establishment, told him that she had seen me walk 
toward the nearest gate. He then called to mind the stranger who had 
spoken with him in the wood, and who had asked after his wife; he re- 
membered that this man had caught a number of fire-flies, and this fact 
changed his suspicion into certainty ; he hastened to the wood, approached 
the chapel, heard the last words of our conversation—tertia mors est— 
and committed the frightful deed.” 

* Alas, the poor unhappy man!” exclaimed the burgomaster, ‘ but 
where is he, and what brings you here? Could you not forgive him, if 
you should see him again ?” 

**T shall not see him again; I have forgiven him—God, I hepe, has 
forgiven him !”’ replied the woman ; “ but blood calls for blood; he could 
not forgive himself. For eight years he lived in Copenhagen, at the court 
of the king of Denmark, Christian IV., as his private alchymist, for this 
prince was greatly addicted to the secret art. After Christian’s death, 
he visited several other courts, in the north of Germany. He was always 
restless and wandering, and tormented by his conscience; whenever he saw 
walnuts, or heard them spoken of, he fell into the deepest dejection. Thus 
he came, at last, to Colmar, and when he here heard that unhappy verse, 
he fled to Basle. He lived in that towa, until the walnuts ripened again, 
when his disquietude became irresistible ; his time had come; he journeyed 
to Lyons, and delivered himself into the hands of justice. 

“Three weeks ago, he had an affecting interview with me; he was 
gentle as achild; he begged for my forgiveness, Alas, I had long since 
forgiven him! He told me, that after his execution, I must leave Lyons, 
and journey to Colmar ; that the burgomaster there was a kind and worthy 
man. ‘Two days afterwards he was beheaded, before a countless multi- 
tude, near the chapel, where he had committed the murder. He kneeled 
down in the ring, broke three nuts from the same tree which had borne 
those that had caused my brother’s death, shared each one with me, and 
once more embraced me tenderly. I was then carried into the chapel, 
where I sank down, in prayer, before the altar. But I beard him say 
without— Unica nur prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est !’ and at these 
last words, the sword of the headsman terminated his wretched life. This 
is my story, worthy burgomaster.” 

With these words, the dame concluded her narrative. The burgomas- 
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ter, deeply moved, reached her his hand, and said—‘‘ Unhappy woman, 
rest assured that I am deeply affected by your misfortunes, and I will 
confirm, by every means in my power, your husband’s confidence in my 
benevolence.” 

As he said this, and looked down to conceal his tears, he remarked 
upon her finger a seal ring, the sight of which appeared greatly to agi- 
tate him; he recognized the cuoat of arms upon it, and examined it with 
evident tokens of interest. 

The dame said—* It was my brother’s seal ring.” 

‘* What was his family name?” cried the burgomaster, quickly. 

* Piantaz,” replied the woman. ‘‘ Our father was a Savoyard, and 
kept a shop in Montpellier.” 

The burgomaster grew agitated; ran to his desk, took thence several 
papers, read them, asked after her brother’s age, and as she replied— 
“‘ To-day, if he were living, he would be forty-six years old.” He cried 
loudly and joyfully. 

* Right! exactly right! that is his age, to-day, for he still lives! Amelia, 
I am your brother ! 1 was exchanged by your mother's nurse, for the son 
of Lindorf the mechanician. It was not your brother who loved you—it 

was Lindorf’s son, who bore my name, and who died so sad a death_— 
Joy to me that I have found thee !” 

The good dame could not comprehend these words; but the burgo- 
master convinced her, by a writing which had been drawn up, when the 
nurse was on her death- bed; in this writing she confessed that she had 
exchanged the children. When the woman had read this, she sank into 
the arms of her newly found brother. 

She lived for three years as house-keeper to the burgomaster, and 
when the latter died, she retired to the convent of Saint Clara, in Colmar, 
te which she bequeathed all her property. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Lone may this album of a songster tell, 

W hose ripened age his tender tone belies ; 
Who saw in thee grace, goodness, candor dwell, 

And was, one moment, duped by thy bright eyes. 
Through love? Ah! no—love could no more beguile; 

But by thy flattering notice led astray, 

He deemed that Beauty’s smile 
Was Glory’s ray ! 
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MINNA VON BARNHELM; 
A.-COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G, E. LESSING, 


ACT III.—SCENE I. 
Scene—The Hall. Joceryn. 


. 

Jocelyn (a letter in his hand.) MustI enter again this cursed house ? 
A letter from my master to the gracious Fraulein, who would be his sis- 
ter. If it was not all contrived! Else there will be no end to this let- 
ter-carrying. I would gladly be rid of it; but I do not wish to go into 
this room, either. The lady asks so many questions, and I answer so un- 
willingly! Ha, the door opens—as I wished! the chambermaid ! 


Scene I].—Francisca. Joceiyn. 


Francisca, (speaking to some one in the room from which she is 
coming out.) Fear not! I will watch for him—see! (as she notices Jo- 


celyn) some one almost pushed against me. But one can do nothing with 
this brute. 

Jocelyn. Your servant. 

Francisca. 1 should not wish for such a servant. 

Jocelyn. Well, well; pardon the expression!—I bring here a letter 
from my master to your mistress, the gracious Fraulein—sister. Was it 


not so !—sister. 
Francisca. Give it to me! (snatching the letter from his hand.) 
Jocelyn. You will be so good, my master requests, as to present it. 
Afterwards, will you be so good, my master requests—lest you should 
think that I ask anything perhaps !— 


Francisca. Now, then ? 

Jocelyn. My master understands the matter. He knows that access 
to the Fraulein is gained by means of the attendant ;—I fancy so to my- 
self!—The maiden will then be so good, my master requests, and in- 
quires, if he can have the pleasure of speaking to the maiden about a 
quarter of an hour. 

Francisca. Met 

Jocelyn. Pardon me, if I give you a wrong title. Yes, you! Only 
for a quarter of an hour ; but alone—entirely alone—privately, under four 
eyes! He has something of importance to say to you. 

Francisca. Good! I have also much to say to him.—He can come. 
I will be at his service. 

Jocelyn. But when can he come? When is it most convenient for 
you, maiden !—at twilight ? 

Francisca. What do you mean?—Your master can come when he 
pleases—and with that begone ! 
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Jocelyn. With all my heart—(going.) 

Francisca. But here; one word more! Where are all the other 
servants of the Major? 

Jocelyn. The others? Here, there, and everywhere. 

Francisca. Where is William? 

Jocelyn. The valet-de-chambre? The Major allowed him to travel. 

Francisca. Indeed! And Philip, where is he? 

Jocelyn. The sportsman? The master has given him up to another, 

Francisca. Doubtless because he has now no hunting-ground. But 
Martin? 

Jocelyn. The coachman? he has rode away. 

Francisca. And Fritz? 

Jocelyn. The'footman? he is promoted. 

Francisca. Where was you, then, while the Major was spending his 
winter-quarters with us, at Thuringia? You was, perhaps, not with him 
then ? 

Jocelyn. Oh, yes ; I was his groom; but I lay in the hospital. 

Francisca. Groom! And you are now— 

Jocelyn. All in all; valet and sportsman, footman and groom. 

Francisca. This, I must confess! To allow so many good, capable 
people to leave him, and to keep the very poorest of all! I should like 
to know what your master found in you? 

Jocelyn. Perhaps he found that I am an honest fellow. 

Francisca. Ah! one is no great thing, if one is nothing but honest.— 
William was quite a different person! The Major allowed him to 
travel 1 

Jocelyn. Yes, he allowed him, because he could not prevent him. 

Francisca. How? 

Jocelyn. Oh! William will do himself great honor by his journey.— 
He has ail the master’s wardrobe with him. 

Francisca. What! He did not run away with it? 

Jocelyn. One could not exactly say that; but when we came from 
Nuremburg he did not follow us with it. 

Francisca. Oh! the thief! 

Jocelyn. He was a very accomplished man! he could frisir and rasir, 
and parlir and charmir.—Is it not true ? 

Francisca. Therefore, I would not have sent away the sportsman, if 
I had been the Major. If he could not employ hm as sportsman any 
longer, yet he is otherwise a very capable fellow. To whom, then, 
has he given him up? 

Jocelyn, To the Commandant of Spandau. 

Francisca, The fortress? Still the hunting-ground upon the walls 
cannot be very large. 

Jocelyn. Oh, Philip does not hunt now. 

Francisca. What does he then ? 

Jocelyn. He wheels a barrow. 

Francisca, He wheels a barrow? 

Jocelyn. But only for three years. He formed a small conspiracy 
among the master’s companies, and would have brought six men through 
the out-posts. 

Francisca. I am astonished; the wicked wretch! 

Jocelyn Oh! he is a very capable fellow! A huntsman, who knows 
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all the foot-paths and bye-ways, through the woods and morasses, for fifty 
miles round; and he can shoot! 

Francisca. Well; however, that the Major has his coachman yet. 

Jocelyn. Has him yet? 

Francisca. 1 think you said that Martin had rode away? He will, 
doubtless, come back again ; will he not? 

Jocelyn. Think you so? 

Francisca. Where has he rode to, then ? 

Jocelyn. It is the tenth week since he rode towards the pond the 
master’s last and only saddle-horse. 

Francisca. And has never returned? Oh! the gallows-bird ! 

Jocelyn. The stream may have carried away the brave coachman, 
perhaps! He was a very honest coachman! He had rode in Vienna 
ten years. Such an one my master could not find again. If the horses 
were in full speed he had only to speak, and at once they stood as still as 
a wall. Besides, he was an experienced farrier ! 

Francisca. Now, I am anxious to hear of the promotion of the foot- 
man. 

Jocelyn. No, no; thereby he has his just deserts. He has become 
drummer to a garrison regiment. 

Francisca. 1 thought so! 

Jocelyn. Fritz attached himself to a dissolute man; never came home 
at night ; contracted many debts in the master’s name, and played a thou- 
sand infamous tricks. In short, the Major saw that, by all means, he 
would be higher ; (representing a gallows by pantomine ;) he therefore 
helped him on his way. 

Francisca. Oh, the knave! 

Jocelyn. But he was surely a perfect footman. If the master gave 
him but fifty steps in advance, he could not overtake him with his best 
racer. Fritz, on the contrary, may give the gallows a thousand steps in 
advance, and I wager my life, he will overtake it. They were all your 
good friends, perhaps, maiden? William and Philip, Martin and Fritz? 
Now Jocelyn commends himself! [ Exit. 


Scene [1] —Franeisca. And afterward Tue Lanpviorp. 


Francisca, (looking after him earnestly.) 1 deserved the bite !—I 
thank you, Jocelyn. I rated your honesty too low. I will not forget the 
lesson.—Ah, the unfortunate man !—(turns round to go into the Frau- 
lein’s apartment again, when the landlord enters.) 

Landlord. Wait, my pretty one! 

Francisca. I have no time, now, Herr Landlord. 

Landlord, Only a little moment. No farther intelligence from the 
Major yet? This could not possibly be his final departure ? 

Francisca. What then? 

Landlord. Has not the good Fraulein told you about it? As I lost 
you, down in the kitchen, so I came, by chance, back again into the 
hall. 

Francisca. By chance, with the design of hearing a little. 

Landlord. Ah, my child, how can you think so of me? An inn- 
keeper could indulge nothing more dangerous than curiosity. I had not 
been here long when the door to the Fraulein’s room burst open, all at 
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once, The Major rushed out; the Fraulein followed him; both in an 
excitemént—with looks, in an attitude—so much only could I see. She 
cuught hold of him—he tore himself away; she seized him again. 
“ Tellheim !”—* Fraulein !—let me go!’’—‘* Whither ?”—Thus he drew 
her even to the stairway. 1 feared he would drag her down with him.— 
But, at length, he released himself from her grasp. The Fraulein re- 
mained on the upper stair; looked after him; called after him; wrung 
her hands. Then, suddenly, she turned around—ran to the window; from 
the window again to the stairway; from the stairway, to and fro, in the 
hall. I stood here; she passed me three or four times without seeing 
me. Finally, it appeared as if she saw me; but, I believe, my 
child, the Fraulein mistook me for you. ‘“ Francisca,’”’ cried she, fast- 
ening her eyes upon me, ‘‘ am I now fortunate?” Thereupon she gazed 
fixedly upon the ceiling,—and again, “am I now fortunate?’ Then, 
she wiped the tears from her eyes, and smiling, asked me again: “Fran- 
cisca, am I now fortunate?’ Truly, I knew not what to do. Soon she 
ran toward her door; then, turning to me again, she said: ‘‘ But come, 
Francisca, what grieves you only !’—and went in. 

Francisca. O, Herr Landlord, you have dreamed this. 

Landlord. Dreamed? No, no, pretty child; one does not dream so 
circumstantially. Yes, I would have given so much—I am not curious— 
but 1 would have given so much—if I could have had the key to this. 

Francisca. 'The key to our door? Herr Landlord, this is within; we 
took it in at night; we are timid. 

Landlord. Notsuch a key ; I would say, my pretty one, the key—the 
same as the explanation; the proper connection of this which I have 
seen. 

Francisca. Yes, indeed! Now, Herr Landlord, adieu. Shall we 
dine soon, Herr Landlord? 

Landlord. My pretty child, not to forget what I would most especially 
say— 

Francisca. Now t—But be brief. 

Landlord, The gracious Fraulein has my ring yet; I call it mine. 

Francisca. You shall not lose it. 

Landlord. I did not fear that: I would only remind her of it. Look 
you, I do not wish to take it back again. I can, perhaps, reckon upon 
my fingers why she knew the ring, and why it was so much like her’s. It 
is safest in her hands. I do not need it any more, and will, in the mean 
time, set to the Fraulein’s account thehund red pistoles which I have given 
for it. Is not this right, my pretty one ? 


Scene [V.—Paut Werner. LANDLORD. FRANCISCA. 


Werner. There he is, truly. 

Francisca. A hundred pistoles? I thought it was only eighty. 

Landlord. It is true, only ninety—only ninety. This I will do, my 
pretty child—this I will do. 

Franéisca. All this will discover itself, Herr Landlord. 

Werner, (who comes up behind them, and taps Francisca upon the 
shoulder.) Little maiden! little maiden! 

Francisca, ( frightened.) Ha! 

Werner. Be not alarmed! Little maiden! little maiden, I see you 
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are fair-—and perhaps a stranger also; and fair strangers must be warned. 
Little maiden, little maiden, beware of that man! (pointing to the land- 
lord.) 

Landlord. Why, unexpected pleasure! Herr Paul Werner! Wel- 
come to us, welcome! Ah! it is always the same cheerful, merry, hon- 
est-hearted Werner! You should beware of me, my pretty child! Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Werner. Keep out of his way, by all means! 

Landlord. Me! me! Am I, then, so dangerous?—Ha! ha! ha!— 
Hear him, my pretty child! How does the joke please you? 

Werner. That is always his way, to turn it off as a joke, when one 
says the truth of him. 

Lanalord. The truth? ha! ha! ha! It is not true, my pretty one? 
better and better! The man can joke. T dangerous?’—I? ‘Twenty 
years ago might have been so. Yes, yes, my pretty child, then I was 
dangerous ; then many a one might have said so; but now— 

Werner. Oh, the old fool ! 

Landlord. It is even sol When we become old it is all over with 
our dangerousness. It will also fare no better with you, Herr Werner. 

Werner. Jests and folly! no end to them! Little maiden, if you 
will confide in my judgment, then I need not speak of danger. One 
evil spirit may have left him, but seven others have entered into him. 

Landlord. O hear him! hear him still! He knows how to bring it 
in again now !—Joke upon joke! and always something new! Oh, he 
is a very» excellent man, this Herr Paul Werner!—(to Fran- 
cisca, as if aside.) A wealthy man, and as yet a bachelor. Three 
miles from here, he has a very fine estate. He has made a great 
deal by the war, and has been sergeant to our Herr Major. O, this 
is a friend of the Major!—this is a friend of his! Who would have al- 
lowed himself to be struck dead for him. 

Werner. Yes! And this is a friend of my Major! this is a friend! 
whom the Major should allow to be struck dead. 

Landlord. How? What? No, Herr Werner, that is not a good 
joke.—I no friend of the Major ? No, I donot understand the joke. 

Werner. Jocelyn has told me fine things. 

Landlord. I thought, indeed, that Jocelyn, had been speaking with 
you. Jocelyn is an evil, ugly man. But here, upon the spot, is a beau- 
tiful child. She can speak; she can say if I am nota friend of the 
Major? If I have done him no service?’ And why should I not be his 
friend? Is he not a very worthy man? ‘True, he has had the misfor- 
tune to be dismissed from service, but what has that todo with him? The 
king cannot know all worthy men; and if he knew them, still he could 
not reward them all. 

Werner. This, Heaven commands you to declare! But, Jocelyn— 
True, there is nothing extraordinary in Jocelyn ; still he is not a liar ; and 
if it be true which he has told me— 

Landlord. I willhear nothing from Jocelyn! As I said, this pretty 
child here may speak! (aside to her.) You know, my child, the 
ring! Tell Herr Werner about it. Then he will think better of me. 
And lest it appear as if you spoke only to please me, therefore I will not 
be present atthe time. I will not be here; I will go away; but you 
shall tell me again if Jocelyn is not a base slauderer. 
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Scene V.—Paut Werner. Francisea. 


Werner. Little maiden, you know my Major, then? 

Francisca. The Major Von Tellheim? Yes; I know the brave man 
well. 

Werner. Is he not a brave man? You are perhaps friendly to him ? 

Francisca. From the bottom of my heart. 

Werner. Truly? Look you, little maiden; now indeed do you ap- 
pear to me beautiful. But what, then, are the services which the land- 
lord has done for our Major ? 

Francisca. I do not know exactly ; for it may be that he takes to 
himself the credit of the good, which has fortunately arisen from his ras- 
cally conduct. 

Werner. It may ali be true, then, what Jocelyn has told me—(to- 
wards the side, where the landlord has gone out.) Well for you that you 
have left! Hehas really removed him from hisroom? To such a man, 
to play such a trick, because the blockhead fancied the man had no more 
gold! The Major to have no gold! 

Francisca. So! Mas the Major gold? 

Werner. How! How! He does not know how much he has. He 
does not know who is owing him. I am in debt to him myself, and have 
come to bring him an old arrears. See here, maiden, in this purse, 
(drawing a purse from one pocket,) are a hundred Louis d’ors ; and in this 
roll, (which he takes from the other,) are a hundred ducats. All his 
money ! 

Francisca. But why then should the Major pawn? He has pledged 
a ring— 

Werner. Pledged? Think nothing of that, however. Perhaps it 
was a trifle which he was willing to be rid of. 

Franciser. It is no trifle. It is a costly ring, which, besides, may 
have been received from a loved hand. 

Werner. This may be also, From a loved hand! Yes! yes! 
Such things often remind one of what he would willingly forget. There- 
fore he removes it from his sight. 

Francisca. How 4? 

Werner. Strange things happen to the soldier while he is in winter- 
quarters. Then he has nothing to do, and he allows himself to form ac- 
quaintances at the time, which he intends shall continue only through the 
winter, but which the good heart, with which he forms it, suppose to be 
for life. All at once, he finds a ring upon his finger ; he knows not him- 
selfhow it came there. And not unfrequently he would gladly give 
finger and all if he could only get free from it again. 

Francisca. Ah! and can it have happened so to the Major ? 

Werner. Verylikely. Especially in Saxony; if he had had ten fin- 
gers on each hand, he would have got all twenty of them full of rings. 

Francisca, (aside.) This sounds very singular, and deserves to be in- 
quired into. Herr Magistrate or Herr Sergeant— 

Werner. Little maiden, if it makes no difference to you—I should 
rather hear Herr Sergeant. 

Francisca, Herr Sergeant, then, I have here a letter from the Major 
to my mistress. I will carry it in now, and will be back again directly 
You will be so good, perhaps, as to wait here for me a little while? 1 
would willingly chat with you still more. 
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Werner. Would you, little maiden? Now for my sake, go only; 
I would also gladly chat with you; I will wait. 
Francisca. O, pray wait then!» [ £zit. 


Scene VI.—Pavut WERNER. 


This is a pleasant maiden. But I ought not to have promised her to 
wait. [or it is of the most importance now thatI seek out the Major. 
He will not receive my gold, and prefers to pawn? Therein I know 
him. A plan has occurred tome. When I was in the city, fourteen days 
ago, I called upon the widow of the Reittmeister Marloff. The poor 
woman lay sick, and was grieved that her husband died in debt to the 
Major, to the amount of four hundred thalers, which she knew not how 
she should pay. To-day, I would have called upon her again; I would 
have told her, that when I received the money in pay for my estate, I 
could lend her five hundred thalers. For I must place it in security 
somewhere, iff do not take it with me to Persia. But she had gone 
over the mountains. And certainly she cannot have paid the Major.— 
Yes, I will do so, and the sooner the better. The maiden will not take 
it ill of me; I cannot wait. (Going out in deep thought, he runs against 
the Major, who meets him.) 


Scene VII.—Masor Von Teitnerm. Werner. 


Major. In such deep thought, Werner ! 

Werner. You are here, to be sure; I was just going out to call on you 
in your new quarters, Herr Major. 

Major. In order to fill my ears with curses upon the landlord? 
Think not of me in regard to this. 

Werner. | should have done’ this by and by certainly. But now I 
would thank you, that you have been so good to me, and have kept 
for me my Louis d’ors. I should indeed rather that you had kept them 
still longer for me. But you have gone into a new quarter, which 
neither you nor I am acquainted.with. Who knows how it is there? 
They might have stolen it from you; and you must return it to me ; this 
would help nothing, therefore. Thus I cannot expect it of you, cer- 
tainly. 

Muajor. How long since you had so much prudence, Werner ? 

Werner. It is very necessary. One cannot, at the present day, be 
prudént enough of his money. Now, I have a message to deliver to you, 
Herr Major, from the widow of Marloff; I have just come from her. 
Her husband died in debt to you to the amount of four hundred thalers ; 
she sends you here, upon the account, a hundred ducats. She will send 
the rest next week. Had it not been for me, perhaps she would have 
sent the entire sum. For she was owing me also eighty thalers; and be- 
cause she thought I had come to remind her of it, as indeed I had, so she 
gave it to me, andgave me also this roll, which she had already laid aside 
for you. You might miss your hundred thalers before the sen’night had 
passed, more than I should my few groats.—T here, take it! (offering him 
the roll of ducats.) 

Major. Werner ! 

Werner. Now? Why dv you look so earnestly at me? Take it, 
Herr Major ! 

Major, Werner ! 
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Werner. Now? Whydo you look so earnestly at me? Take it, Herr 
Major. 

Major. Werner ! 

Werner. What ails you? What vexes you? 

Major, (bitterly, striking upon his forehead, and stamping with his 
feet.) This is—the four hundred thalers are not all here ! 

Werner. Now, now, Herr Major! Have you not understood me 4 

Major. Even because I have understood you! That the best people 
should, to-day, torture me the most ! 

Werner. What do you say ? 

Major. It but partly relates to you! Go, Werner, (pushing back the 
hand, with which Werner holds out to him the money.) 

Werner. As soon as I am rid of this! 

Major. Werner, when I tell you now that the widow of Marloff came 
to me herself, early this morning !— 

Werner. Indeed ! 

Major. That she is owing me nothing more— 

Werner. Truly ? 

Major. That she has paid me every penny and farthing; what will 

ou say ? 
; Werner, (after considering a moment.) I will say, that this lying is 
poor business, because one is liable to be detected in it. 

Major. And are you not ashamed ? 

Werner. But he—he who forces me to lie, what should he do? Should 
he not be ashamed also? Look you, Herr Major! if I should say, that I 
am not offended with your management, then I should tell another false- 
hood, and I will not do that. 

Major. Be not angry, Werner! I know your heart and your love for 
me. But I do not need your gold. 

Werner. You do not need it, and you prefer to sell and pawn, and 
bring your name into people’s mouths ! 

Major. The people may always know it; that I have nothing: more. 
We should not wish to appear richer than we are. 

Werner. But why poorer? We have, so long as our friend has, 

Major. It is not proper that I should become your debtor. 

Werner. When, upon a hot day, which both the sun and the enemy 
had made hot for us, your servant had got lost with the canteen, and you 
came to me and said ;: ‘‘ Werner, have you nothing to drink?” and I gave 
my flask to you—is it not true, that you took it and drank? Is it not 
proper _—By my poor soul, if a drink of that foul water, at such a time, 
was not worh more than all this trash! (drawing forth the purse of 
Louis d’ors and presenting them both to him.) Take it, my dear Major! 
Fancy that itis water. This also did God make for all. 

Major. You torture me; you hear it now—TI will not be your debtor. 

Werner. First, it is not proper; now you willnot? Truly, this is 
something else (rather vered.) You will not be my debtor? But if you 
are so already, Herr Major? Or do you owe nothing tothe man who 
once intercepted the stroke which would have split open your head ; and, 
at another time, hewed off the arm, which was about to fire upon you, 
and would have driven a ball though your heart?—How much more can 
you be indebtedto this man? Or has it less todo with my head than 
with my purse? If this is according to etiquette, by my poor soul, I 
think it also very absurd ! 
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Major. With whom are you speaking thus, Werner? We are alone ; 
now I venture to say, ifathird person should hear us, he would call this 
boasting. I remember with pleasure, that twice I have owed my life to 
you. But, friend, what is wanting to me but the opportunity to do as 
much for you?’ Hey? 

Werner. Only the opportunity? Whodoubts it, Herr Major? Have 
I not seen you risk your life a hundred times for the common soldier, 
who might be in danger ? 

Major. Well! 

Werner. But— 

Major. Why will you not understand me aright? I say, it is not pro- 
per that I should become your debtor, especially in the circumstances in 
which I now find myself. 

Werner. So, so! You will wait until a better time! You will bor- 
row money of me when you do not need it—when you have enough your- 
self, while I perhaps have none. 

Major. One should not borrow if one knows not how to pay again. 

Werner. Such a man as you cannot always be destitute. 

Major. You know the world! At least, one should not borrow from 
one who needs the money himself. 

Werner. Oh, yes; such an one I am! For what do I need it then? 
If any one wants a sergeant, he will give him a maintenance. 

Major. You need it, to become something more than a sergeant; to 
bring you farther upon a career, upon which, without gold, the worthiest 
even may not succeed. 

Werner. I do not expect to become more than a sergeant I am a 
good sergeant ; and might make a poor Rittmeister, and probably a still 
worse general. One should have experience. 

Major. Do not cause me to think unjusily of you, Werner! I have 
unwillingly heard what Jocelyn has told me. You have sold your estate, 
and will rove about again. Do not let me think that you love not your 
occupation so well as the wild, irregular manner of life, which is unhap- 
pily connected therewith. One must be a soldier for his country, or from 
love to the cause for which he fights. To serve without aim, to-day here, 
to-morrow there, is travelling as a butcher’s man—nothing more. 

Werner. Now, truly, Herr Major, I will follow you. You know best 
what is the wisest course. I will remain with you. But, dear Major, in 
the meantime, take, I pray you, my gold. To-day or to-morrow your em- 
barrassment must be over. You must receive money in abundance. You 
shall therefore return it to me again with interest, I do it only on ac- 
count of the interest. 

Major. Say no more about t! 

Werner. By my poor soul, I do it only on account of the interest. 
When I have many a time thought to myself—‘ what will become of 
thee in old age if thou should’st be cut off in disgrace _—if thou should’st 
have nothing !—if thou should’st be compelled to beg?’ Then I thought 
again—‘ No, thou wilt not beg.” Then I thought again—*: No, thou 
wilt go to Major Tellheim ; he will share his last penny with thee: he 
will support thee till death; with him thou can’st die as an honorable 
fellow.” 

Major, (seizing Werner’s hand.) And, comrade, do you not think so 
still ? 

Werner. No; I think so no longer. He who will take nothing from 
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me when he is destitute, and I have abundance, he will also give me 
nothing when he has plenty, and I am in want. Just as well! (Going 
out.) 

Major. Man, do not make me frantic! Where would you go? (Hold- 
ing him back.) If I assure you, upon my honor, that I still have money ; 
if I promise you, upon my honor, that I will tell you when I have none; 
that you will be the first, the only one from whom I will borrow ?—Are 
you content with this? 

Werner. Must I not be? Give me your hand upon it, Herr Major. 

Major. There, Paul! And now enough of this. I came hither for 
the purpose of speaking to a certain maiden. 


Scene VIIL.—Francisca (coming from the Fravu.e.’s apartment.) 
Masor Von Tettnem. Pau WERNER. 


Francisca, {entering.) Are you still here, Herr Sergeant? (Observing 
Tellheim.) And you, also, Herr Major? In a moment I will be at 
your service. (Returns quickly into her room.) 


Scene [X.—Masor Von Tettpxem. Pavut WERNER. 


Major. That was she! But I perceive you are acquainted with her, 
Werner? 

Werner. Yes, I know the maiden. 

Major. But if I reniember rightly, you were not with me when I had 
my winter-quarters at Thuringia ? 

Werner. No; at that time I had the care of the regiment’s uniform at 
Leipzig. 

Major. When did you become acquainted with her, then ? 

Werner. Our acquaintance is very young. It is only of to-day. But 
young acquaintance is warm. 

Major. You have seen the Fraulein also, perhaps ? 

Werner. Is her mistress a Fraulein? She has told me you knew her 
mistress, 

Major. Do you not understand? She is from Thuringia. 

Werner. Is the Fraulein young? 

Major. Yes. 

Werner. Beautiful ? 

Major. Very beautiful. 

Werner. Rich ? 

Major. Very rich. 

Werner. Is the Fraulein as favorable to you as the maiden? That 
would be excellent. 

Major. What do you mean ? 


Scene X.—Francisca (comes out again with a letter in her hand.) 
Von Tettuem. Paut WERNER. 


Francisca. Herr Major ! 

Major. Good Francisca, I have not yet been able to bid you welcome. 

Francisca, In thought you have done so already. I know you are 
friendly to me, So am 1 to you. But it is not very kind to cause so 
much anxiety to your friends. 
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Werner, (aside.) Ha! now I see. It is right! 

Major. My fate, Francisca! Have you given her the letter ? 

Francisca. Yes, and here I give it to you. (Presenting to him the 
letter.) 

Major. An answer ? 

Francisca, No, your own letter again. 

Major. What? Will she not read it? : 

Francisca. She would, perhaps ; but we cannot read writing very 
well. 

Major. Jester ! 

Francisca. And we think that letter-writing was not invented for those 
who can converse orally if they choose. 

Major. What a pretence! She must read it. It contains my justifi- 
cation. All the grounds and reasons— 

Francisca, Which the Fraulein will hear from yourself, not read them. 

Major. Hear from myself? In order that every word, every gesture 
of her’s may embarrass me; that I may, in every glance at her, perceive 
the full extent of my loss? 

Francisca. Without mercy! Take it! (Giving him the letter.) She 
awaits you at three o’clock. She wishes to ride out and see the town. 
You will go with her. 

Major. Go with her? 

Francisca. And what will you give me if I will let you ride alone with 
her? I will remain at home. 

Major. Alone? 

Francisca. In a beautiful close carriage. 

Major. Impossible. 

Francisca. Yes, yes; in the carriage musi Herr Major play the cava- 
lier! There he cannot escape us. Therefore it will all be right. In 
short, you will come, Major, and punctually at three. Now, you wished 
to speak to me alone. What have you to say tome? Ah! I see we are 
not alone, (looking at Werner.) 

Major. Yet, Francisca, we are the same as alone. But since your 
mistress has not read the letter, I have nothing to say to you. 

Francisca. \f we are, however, alone, you have then no secrets from 
Herr Sergeant? 

Major. No—none. 

Francisca. Sull, I think you should have some. 

Major. How so? 

Werner. Wherefore, maiden ? 

Francisca. Especially secrets of a certain kind. All twenty, Herr 
Sergeant! (holding up both hands, with out-spread fingers.) 

Werner, S't! S’t! Little maiden! Little maiden ! 

Major. What is it? 

Francisca. All at once is it upon his finger, Herr Sergeant? (as if 
slipping on a ring quickly.) 

Major. What have you? 

Werner. Little maiden, cannot you understand a joke ? 

Major. Werner, have you so soon forgotten what I have often told 
you, that in jesting with young maidens one should not go beyond cer- 
tain limits 4 
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Werner. By my poor soul, I may have forgotten it. Little maiden, I 
pray— : 

Francisca. Now, if it was a joke; this time I will forgive you. 

Major. If 1 must come, then, by all means, still, do you, Francisca, 
prevail upon the Fraulein to read my letter beforehand. This’ will spare 
me the pain of thinking and of saying again what I would so willingly for- 
get. There, give it to her! (As he turns over the letter in presenting it 
to her, he notices that it has been broken open.) But do I see aright ? 
Francisca, the letter has certainly been opened. 

Francisga. It may. be, (looking at it.) Really it has been opened. 
Who could have done it? Still we have not read it; certainly we 
have not, Eerr Major; neither will we read it; for the writer will 
come himself. Come, indeed; and do you understand, Herr Major? 
Come not as you are now, in boots, with disordered dress. You are to 
be excused ; you did not expect us. Come in shoes, your toilet having 
been completed. You look now really too rough—too Prussian-like. 

Major. 1 thank you, Francisca. 

Francisca. You appear as if you had camped out last night. 

Major. You are not far from right. ; 

Francisca. We will also dress, and then dine. We would gladly in- 
vite you to our repast, but your presence might prevent our eating; and, 
look you, we are not so much in love that we have lost our appetites. 

Major. I willgo! In the meantime, Francisca, prepare her a little 
beforehand, in order that I may not appear contemptible either in her 
eyes or my own. Come, Werner, you shall dine with me. 

Werner. In this house—at the landlord’s table? I will not taste a 
morse] here. 

Major. With me, in my room. 

Werner. Well, I will follow you presently. But one word with-you, 
little maiden. 

Major. This does not displease me. [ Exit. 


Scene XI.—Paut Werner. IF RANciscA. 


Francisca. Now, Herr Sergeant ? 

Werner. Little maiden, when | come again shal] I appear better dress- 
ed also? 

Francisca. Come as you will, Herr Sergeant, my eyes will find noth- 
ing amiss in you. But my ears must be so much the more on their 
guard against you. ‘Twenty fingers, all full of rings! Ay, ay, Herr 
Sergeant ! 

Werner. No, little maiden, even this would I say to you, but the joke 
escaped me so suddenly! There is nothing in it. He has enough, 
doubtiess, in one ring. And a hundred, more than a hundred times, 
have I heard the Major say, that he must be a villain of a soldier who 
could deceive a maiden! So I think, too, litthke damsel. Depend upon 
it! JT must make haste and follow him. A good appetite to you, little 
maiden! [Ezit. 

Francisca. The same to you, Herr Sergeant! I think the man pleases 
me. (As she is returning to the room she mects her mistress coming out.) 
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Scene XII.—Mrnna Von Barnuetm. FRancisca. 

Minna. Has the Major gone again already? Francisca, I believe that 
I am now so cheerful that [ might have detained him here. 

Francisca. And I will make you still more cheerful. 

Minaa. So much the better! His letter—oh, his letter! Every line 
expressed the honorable, the noble man. Every refusal to claim my 
hand assured me of his love. He will notice, perhaps, that we had read 
the letter. It matters not, if he will only come. Will he surely come? 
Only a little too much pride, Francisca, it seems to me, in his conduct. 
For not to be willing to owe his fortune to his beloved one, is pride—un- 
pardonable pride! If he allows this to appear too strongly, Francisca— 

Francisca. Then shall we renounce him ? 

Minna, Ay, but see! Do you not pity him again already? No, 
pretty fool, we would renounce no man for one error ; but a plan has oc- 
curred to me, of tormenting him a little, on account of this pride, by a 


similar pride. 


Francisca. Now, indeed, you must be very happy, my Fraulein, if 


such a plan has occurred to you. 


Minna. I am so; but come, you will have your part to play therein. 


[ They go in. 


END OF ACT III, 


ODE. 


TO AMERICA, 


Cotvumeta, child of Britain,—noblest child! 

I praise the growing lustre of thy worth, 
And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 
To love the mother of so blest a birth; 

For we are one, Columbia! still the same 
In lineage, language, laws, and ancient fame, 
The natural nobility of Earth ; 
Yes, we are one: the glorious days of yore, 
When dear old England earned her storied 
name, 
Are thine as well as ours for evermore ; 
And thou hast rights in Milton e’en as we, 
Thou too canst claim “sweet Shakspeare’s 
wood notes wild,” | free, 
And chiefest brother, we are both made 
Of one religion pure and undefiled ! 


I blame thee not, as other some have blamed, 
The high-born heir had grown to man’s 
estate ; { shamed, 
I mock thee not as some who should be 
Nor ferret out thy faults with envious hate ; 
Far otherwise—by generous love inflamed, 
Patriot [ praise my country’s foreign son, 
Rejoicing in the blaze of good and great 
That diadems thy head—go on, go on, 
Young Hercules, thus travelling in might, 
Boy—Plato, filling all the West with light, 
Thou new Themistocles for enterprize 
Go on and prosper, Acolyte of fate! 
And—precious child, dear Ephraim,—turn 
those eyes, | wait. 
For thee thy Mother’s yearning heart doth 
Aibury, Surrey, England, 1847. 


Let aged Britain claim the classic part, 
A shining track of bright and mighty deeds, 
For thee [ prophecy the future vast 
Whereof the present sows its giant seeds; 
Corruption and decay come thick and fast, 
O’er poor old England : yet a few dark years 
And we must die, as nations died of yore! 
But, in the millions of thy teeming shore 
Thy patriots, sages, warriors, saints, and 
seers, 
We live again Columbia! yea, once more 
Unto a thousand generations live, 
The mother in the child: to all the West, 
Through thee shall we earth’s choicest 
blessings give, 
E’en as our orient world in us is blest. 


Yea, noble scion of an ancient root, { forth, 
Born of the forest king! spread forth. spread 
7 to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 
eep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth! 
From sea to sea, from south to icy north, 
It must ere long be thine, through good or ill, 
To stretch thy sinewy boughs: go, won- 
drous child! 
The glories of thy destiny fulfil, — 
Remember then thy mother in her age, 
Shelter her in the tempest, warring wild, 
Stand thou with us, when all the nations 
rage 
So furiously together! We are one, 
And through all time, the calm historic page 
Shall tell of Britain blest in thee her son. 





Ancient and Modern Civilization. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CIVILIZATION.* 


Tre discussion of this subject has assumed a wide range. This has 
arisen from a misunderstanding of it, and a consequent difference of 
investigation. It has now, however, assumed a more definite form. I 
understand it to be a comparison of ancient and modern civilization in 
regard to the happiness of mankind. 

This is a most difficult subject; for what is happiness? To an ancient 
Pharaoh it was the construction of an immense pyramid to contain his 
remains—to Ceesar it was victory—to the pious religion—to the miser 
gold—to the student books—to the beggar provision. But although we 
cannot state any particular condition in which individual human happiness 
exclusively consists, we have no great difficulty in stating a general con- 
dition of society, in which the greatest amount of happiness must prevail 
among the masses, in centradistinction to the amount of happiness which 
prevails amoung a privileged few. 

The first element of his condition is—virtue in its largest sense, viz. : 
the desire to perform all human duties, religeous and moral. 

The second is—the universal prevalence of knowledge, to enable the 
misses to know and to perform their duties. 

The third is—the largest possible individual liberty consistent with the 
protection of the community. 

These I take to be the foundation of human happiness, in a collective 
condition. Each of these is so dependent upon the others, that I should 
be at a loss to say which is the most important abstractly; but prac- 
tically, nothing is more certain than that the universal prevalence of 
knowledge is both a generator and an indicator of virtue and liberty. 
It is, therefore, the best test we can apply, to determine the comparative 
degree of human happiness of ancient and modern civilization; for 
where knowledge prevails, there we find virtue and liberty, exactly in 
proportion to its extent and diffusion among the whole of the people. 

The first thing required is, to determine what is meant by ancient, 
and what by modern civilization; or rather, where does ancient civiliza- 
tion end, and modern begin. There are two grand epochs in ancient 
civilization, which may be clearly distinguished from each other, viz.— 
that which ended with Moses, and that which succeeded him, to the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire. During the first epoch, the Babylonian, 
the Assyrian, the Bactrian, and especially the Egyptian empires, flour- 
ished, and Egypt arrived at her zenith of glory. It was then her great 
monuments were constructed. It was then all the great evidences of her 
civilization were laid up to be the admiration of future ages. It was then, 
chiefly, that the curious inscriptions on her monuments were made to 
puzzie and confound the learned of the world, until recently. Young 
and Champollion have unlocked the hidden secrets they contain, by the 
discovery of the key which had been lost for more than two thousand 
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years. I cannot pass by this most remarkable discovery, without direct- 
ing your attentions to it, as one of the many evidences of the vast differ- 
ences between the intellectual power of the present, compared with any 
former age. These monumental inscriptions were inscrutible inysteries 
to the Greeks, the Romans, and learned men for ages. Nothing remained 
in any ancient author to assist researches. No practice of any existing 
nation, in the same mode of recording events, has prevailed to aid in the 
discovery of that which was lost: and yet as soon as the Savans of the 
present age are freely admitted into Egypt, the secret is disclosed, and 
the history of an extinct nation, of an extinct language—a history and a 
language buried not only for ages, but enveloped in hieroglyphic, hiera- 
tic, and demotic characters, each requiring a different mode of interpre- 
tation of the most complex nature—is added to the history of mankind. 
Is there any intellectual triumph of antiquity to be compared with this? 
We know nothing of the inveution of the letters of the alphabet. It is lost 
in antiquity. We know nothing of the invention of figures, which is also 
lost in antiquity. But we have every 1eason_ to believe that these were 
not discoveries of science, but the results of slow processes, gradually 
perfecting by necessities and inconveniences ; whereas, the discovery of 
the language of the ancient Egyptians, from their hieroglyphic, heiratic, 
and deinotic characters, was a. scientific triumph, which brings before 
us a most wonderful people, who have been buried for two thousand five 
hundred years. This is a feat performed by modern philsophical philo- 
logy —-a science which will yet raise from their graves the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and every people who have left a significant mark behind them. 
The ancients knew nothing of philosophical | philology as a science. It 
belengs exclusively to the moderns; and its first great achievement has 
been to unravel the mysteries of ancient Egypt, and open the way to ob- 
tain much accurate knowledge of Babylon, Ninevah, and every other city 
of patriarchal foundation. This isa very striking example of the superi- 
ority of modern over ancient intellectual power; for we already know 
more of the true his!ory of Egypt—now, after the people, their language, 
and their literature have for ages passed into oblivion, than did the 
ancients, their contemporaries, with the living objects before them. 
But let us return to the order of the subject. 

The second grand epoch of ancient history dates from Moses to the 
fall of the Roman Empire; during which Greece and Rome start into 
life—become great-—and become the centres of intellectual power and 

civilization. ‘Tt was during this epoch, but especially under Grecian 
auspicies, that a chastened taste refined the gross taste of Egypt and 
Asia. Literature partook of the simplicity and beauty of the arts. 
They had no royal, sacerdotal, and popular languages and letters, for the 
people were everything, and everything belonged to them. They raised 
no pyramids—no obelisks, no mausoleums, to perpetuate the names of 
kings; but their poets, philosophers, historions, and warriors constructed 
intellectual obelisks, pyramids, and mausoleums of far greater magnitude 
and durability, inscribed with the characters of a euphonious demotic 
language. Everything became simple and natural, instead of extravagant 
and unnatural. 

The remarks made by Dr. E and Mr. D were confined exclu- 
sively to the first of these epochs ; but it is universally understood by his- 
torians and scholars, that the term ancient, when contrasted with the term 
modern, terminates with the downfall of the Roman Empire. Modern 
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civilization does not commence immediately after the termination of 
ancient. There isan interval of about one taousand years, during which 
the whole moral and intellectual world was in a state of transition from 
the old to the new condition, It is important to bear this in mind; for, 
I apprehend, no single circumstance presents so strong a contrast 
between ancient and modern intellectual power, as the fact, that the 
ancients were maturing for about three thonsand five hundred years, 
while the moderns have been maturing for about three hundred and fifty 
years; and yet, as I will presently show, moderns have excelled them to 
such a degree, that a comparison of the highest and lowest civilizations 
of antiquity does not afford a stronger contrast. 

I will not go over the ground so ably occupied by General B——, at 
our last meeting. He very liberally granted, for argument’s sake, that 
the ancients, particularly the Egyptians, equalled—nay, may have excelled 
moderus, in certain branches of mechanics—that by reason of this, and 
the immense physical force their institutions enabled them to direct toa 
special object, they were enabled to raise the immense structures which 
have defied time and the elements. But he very properly contended 
that mechanical skill is not necessarily an evidence of high civiliza- 
tion and intellectual power; and illustrated this truth by the example of 
the Chinese, Mexicans, and Peruvians. Nay, he justly contended, that 
the pyramids, obelisks, and mausoleums, raised by the Egyptians, are 
monuwwents of the arbitrary power of the Pharaohs, and the slavery of the 
people. i will take for granted that the general view taken by General 
B—— is iucontrovertible, and will confine what I have to say on the 
subject to an enumeration and synoptical view of the principal evi- 
dences of civilization peculiar to the ancients and moderns, that we may 
have the facts upon which we niay make a correct esitmate of the value 
of each. 

Ancient and modern agriculture are very similar. Very little improve- 
ment has been effected by the moderns in this important branch of human 
industry. A few improvements in some of the implements of husbandry are 
chiefly all of which we can boast. In fact, it is only very recently that scien- 
tific men have attempted to apply to this pursuit the principles of science; 
and the mode of their advantageous application is yet to be discovered. 
We can now analyze plants and soils, and ascertain their elementary con- 
stituents ; and in this respect have acquired the means of improvement not 
possessed by the ancients; but we have not yet been able to apply this 
elementary knowledge beneficially to production. 

In metallurgy also, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, very 
little difference prevails between the ancients and moderns. A high de- 
gree of perfection existed in the most ancient times in working metals, par- 
ticularly gold, silver, and brass, for ornamental uses. Eliezer, Abraham’s 
servant, made presents of jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, ear-rings, 
and bracelets to Rebecca: and Homer’s description of Achilles’ shield 
shows the perfection of the art of blending metals in the most beautiful 
manner, to produce figures, or representations of objects, which probably 
could not now be excelled. 

In the principles of mechanics there is also an equality between the 
ancients and moderns. We know of no mechanical principle not known 
to them : consequently the immense structures raised by them need ocea- 
sion no surprise, if we reflect that the whole physical force of a kingdom 
was at the absolute disposal of the builder. 

In the ornamental department of architecture, the ancients, particular- 
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ly the Greeks, were, and continue to be, our superiors and masters. 
The same remark may be made in regard to sculpture. 

Painting is of the remotest antiquity. Egypt possessed a degree of it, 
at least 1600 years before the Christian era;. but their figures, though sub- 
stantially colored, only exhibit the rudiments of the art. The Greeks, 
however, introduced, and carried to high perfection, the delineation of 
the passions, lights and shades, reliefs and perspectives. In short, we 
have no reason to believe that moderns have any advantage of them in 
this beautiful art. ‘hese remarks will also apply to music. 

In the various branches of literary composition and eloquence, the 
ancients have not been surpassed by moderns. 

I think I have now enumerated the chief features of ancient civiliza- 
tion, in which they will bear a comparison with the present age. I have 
laid no special stress upon the history of the arts of Egypt, because I do 
not think she affords the most favorable example of ancient civilization, 
Compared with Greece and Rome, she was as inferior as Greece and 
Rome are to us. I know that it has become fashionable with archzolo- 
gists to magnify Egypt at the expense of Greece and Rome; but we 
must remember that the mysteries of the Nile have just burst upon us, 
and we ure yet hot with the labor and pride of having unravelled them, 
after ages of excited and baffled curiosity, and that we are not yet in a 
condition to estimate them accurately. We should remember, too, that 
we see them through a haze—in a mirage—and that the imagination sup- 
plies deficient facts to make up a whole in harmony with their colossal 
architecture. An example of this was given by my learned friend, Dr. 
E , in the paper he read at our last meeting. He inferred that the 
Egyptians understood chemistry, because they practised embalming, 
which is a chemical result. So is the art of tanning—so is any one of 
the culinary processes performed in our kitchens—but surely the business 
of tanning and cooking are not among the triumphs of chemistry. We 
cannot guard too rigidly against the illusions of learning. If Greek 
characters and Greek dipthongs magnify everything Grecian in the eyes 
of most scholars, and cause the unlearned to stare with mute astonish- 
ment at their erudition, most assuredly Egyptian hieroglyphics and char- 
acters are not instruments of less power to produce a magical effect. 

Having exhibited the great features of civilization in which the ancients 
were superior, or equal to the moderne, I will now hastily enumerate some 
of the features of modern civilization in which the ancients were inferior 
to the moderns, and some of which the ancients had no knowledge. 

The first thing [ notice is the introduction of glass for windows, instead 
of leaves of talc, oiled paper, and other contrivances of antiquity. The 
ancients were well acquainted with glass, and more expert in manufac- 
turing it into various ornamental and useful articles, but they never en- 
joyed the comfort of it for the admission of light in their houses, the most 
valuable purpose to which it can be applied in domestic economy. In 
connection with glass | mention the telescope and microscope, instru- 
ments of indispensable importance to science, unknown to the ancients. 
The immense advantages gained by the possession of these instruments 
are evident. I must not omit to mention, under this head, the invention 
of spectacles, which has bestowed upon age the visual powers of youth, 
and the never-failing enjoyments of literature. Simple as it is. it has 
given to modern human life twenty of the best years of existence for ma- 
ture study, which the ancients could only enjoy by means of human slaves. 
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The modern invention of clocks has entirely superseded the clepsydra 
of the ancients. The advantage gained by this invention, in regard to 
accuracy and convenience in domestic arrangements, to say nothing of 
navigation and astronomy, is evident. 

Chimnies in houses are also of modern date, the utility and comfort of 
which are manifest. 

Paper made of cotton and linen rags has been substituted by the mo- 
derns for the tablets of wood, lead, wax, papyrus and skins of the ancients. 
All the papyrus that could be made in Egypt would scarcely supply the 
want of the editor of a modern journal, whose edition amounts to 30 or 
50,000 copies. This single fact is decisive of modern superiority. For 
who can estimate the advantages of the cheap and universal diffusion of 
knowledge? 

Wire- -drawing i is also of modern date. To condense as much as possi- 
ble, I will now ‘enumerate several important inventions and discoveries, 
each of which, among the ancients, would have entitled the discoverers 
to deification, but which moderns are accustomed to regard with indiffer- 
ence. Musical notes, glass mirrors, playing cards, painting in oil colors, 
engraving, pins, thermometer, barometer, stocking-weaving, the spinning 
wheel, the micrometer, air -punp, fire-engines, the true solar system de- 
monstrated, the streets of cities lighted, first with oil, then with gas, log- 
arithms, fluxions, the spinning jenny, telegraphs, cotton gin, galvanism, 
lithography, stereotyping, circulation of the blood, inoculation, vaccina- 
tion, life-boats, kaleidascope, safety lamp, and innumerable others which 
might be mentioned, but which I omit, that I may call attention to a few 
which have changed the whole character of human condition. 

The mariner’s compass, gunpowder, fire-arms, printing, the steam en- 
gine, and electric telegraphs, are monuments of modern civilization, of 
infinitely greater value than pyramids, obelisks, and mausoleums. In the 
art of war, in which every ancient nation was particularly proud, if the 
whole power of all of them, during the whole period of all their exist- 
ences, could be concentrated under one Alexander or Cesar, they would 
prove feeble adversaries to any one of the great modern powers. If all 
the triremes and quinqueremes of antiquity were collected in one fleet, 
they would scarcely be sufficient to contend with one 74, or one war- 
steamer of our day. But although this is a very striking example of the 
increased power gained by knowledge, it is not that upon which modern 
humanity delights to dwell—it is not that on which modern glory is 
made to depend. It is the new worlds discovered by means of the com- 
pass, and the consequent increase of the comforts of the masses of society : 
itis the cheap and extensive diffusion of knowledge, to such a degree 
that the remotest nook of the world may enjoy advantages superior to 
those enjoyed by the Pharaohs of Egypt or the emperors of Rome. It is 
the abridgement of human suffering, by relieving the calamities of famine, 
the desolations of war, and the ferocity engendered by the isolation of na- 
tions. It is the abridgement—I may say the extinction—of despotic 
human power, the equalization of human physical power, the consequent 
diffusion of it among the people, and the just apprec iation of individual 
rights and duties. These are the triumphs of the invention of the com- 
pass and gunpowder ; these secure for the people the liberty of the press, 
freedom of conscience, and a predominating influence in the laws and 
policy of governments. 

General B so learnedly and happily expatiated on the advantages 
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gained by the moderns, by the invention of printing, that he has made it 
unnecessary for me to do more than name it. To name it is to crowd 
the mind with everything concerned in human elevation. The first bible 
printed by Faust, in 1458—the first newspaper printed at Venice, in 163 
were e: ich proclam: ations to the world, that the people had resolved to be 
free from the tyranny of priests and despots, because they possessed the 
instrument for the diffusion of knowledge and for concert in action. 
Gen. B very properly asked—What were the pyramids of Egypt— 
what the monuments covered over with hieroglyphic, hieratic and en- 
chorial characters—what were the more beautiful structures of the people 
of Greece, and the more chaste and elegant productions of the chisel, 
and other discoveries and inventions of these ingenious and imaginative 
people, compared with the stupendous importance of the humble art of 
printing to mankind? ‘To ask the question was to answer it; and the 
answer so decidedly settled the question, that he did not think it neces- 
sary to resort to the many other witnesses he might so readily have called 
to the bar, to prove the immense superiority of modern over ancient civi- 
lization. 

For this reason he did not call up terrestrial and aquatic steam loco- 
motion, and the electric telegraph—either of which is only second in im- 
portance to the crowning art of printing, and immeasur: ably superior to 
any human invention of antiquity. They seem to be almost the pei fec- 
tion of human wisdom and ingenuity for the purposes to which they are 
applied; and these purposes are so numerous, so important, and so well 
understood, that they require no illustrations. 

Having taken a bird's eye view of the comparative state of the arts, I 
will now take a similar view of sciences. 

Astronomy is the science for which the ancients have received the 
greatest praise. Egypt has obtained the highest honor in this respect, 
because the Ptolemaic theory of the celestial system was the received 
theory, from about 140 years A. C., to the publication of the Copernican 
theory, in 1543—1400 years. This theory combined the perfection of 
ancient astronomy. It supposes the earth to be the centre of the celestial 

system, and the sun and planets to revolve round it in smaller circles, 
called epicycles, whose centres were carried round larger circles, called 
deferents, having the earth nearly in their centre. The motions in these 
circles he supposed to be produced by the revolutions of transparent 
globes, cach planet being attended by a globe, and that the globes were 
contained within each other, with sufficient space between the shells to 
allow free revolutions of each on its own axis, while it revolved in the 
deferent round the earth. 

This outline is quite sufficient for our purpose of comparison ; for the 
Copernican system which superseded it is founded on mathematical 
demonstration, and rests on no suppositidn. I am aware that many eclipses 
have been recorded by the ancients: that the lunar cycle was ascertained, 
and that an approximation to the true solar year was made; but the exact 
solar year was not mathematically ascertained until 1582, when Pope 
Gregory corrected the calendar. 

But it is unnecessary, for the comparison we have in view, to notice 
and compare the ancients and moderns in respect to these sciences which 
are common to both periods. Our object will be better attained by a 
statement of those sciences which have been invented or discovered by 
the moderns, and of which they knew nothing, or next to nothing. 
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Chemistry, as a science, is not a century old. Alchemy, its parent, 
dates no farther back than the Caliphs. The results of this science are 
incalculably important, and are too well known to be enumcrated. 

Zoology, as a science, is still more recent. ‘The ancients knew nothing 
of it. Natural history, so far as it regarded the descriptions of animals 
which fell uader their notice, and an arbitrary classification, they pos- 
sessed ; but it was reserved for Cuvier to make a natural classification 
upon scientific principles, approaching to mathematical certainty. An 
important branch of zoology—paleontology—was whelly unknown, until 
Cuvier, by comparative anatomy, created it. This has opened to our 
view the inhabitants of our globe, for indefinite ages anterior to the exist- 
ence of man; and not only does it exhibit to us the strange forms of ante- 
deluvian and ante-Adamic animals and plants, but their natures, almost 
as accurately as if they were yet in existence. 

Botany is also of modern date. Ii is true, that from the earliest periods 
the healing virtues of some herbs were known. Moses and Sclomon 
knew the properties of many plants. It is true, also, that some Greeks 
had some general idea of the vital functions and phenomena of vegetable 
nature. Aristotle has asserted that all organic matter exhibits a series of 
successive degrees of life, and vegetables are organic matter. But the 
chief praise of ancient philosophical botanical research is due to Theo- 
phrastus, who contended that there were no philosophical distinctions 
between trees, shrubs, and herbs. He speaks of the parenchyma and 
woody fibre, and describes the difference between palm-wood and trees 
with concentric layers. Had these happy thoughts been pursued by his 
successors, the foundation of vegetable anatomy and physiology might 
have been laid by the ancients; but although successive compilers were 
proud of Theophrastus, no attempt was made to cultivate his mode of 
investigation ; for Dioscorides was a pharmacologist, and Pliny a mere 
compiler; consequently their systematic knowledge was next to nothing, 
and their compilations exhibit an acquaintance, imperfect as it was, with 
comparatively few plants in number. Dioscorides contains imperfect de- 
scriptions of abovt 1200 plants, which, exciusive of about 200 added by 
Persian and Arabian physicians, were all that were known down to the 
seventeenth century. Modern botany is a very different science from 
ancient, and it has, in about 150 years, systematised the whole science, 
based upon the natural and rigid principles of anatomy and physiology, 
and has accurately classified more than 60,000 existing plants, and about 
the same number of fossil vegetables as were known to Dioscorides of 
existing vegetation. 

Geology was unknown to the ancients. Indeed they could know no- 
thing of it, because they were wholly unacquainted with mineralogy, 
chemistry, .botany, paleontology, &c., and other physical elementary 
sciences necessary for its prosecution. 

Philosophical etymology, or philology, is another highly important mo- 
dern branch of knowledge altogether unknown to the ancients. Indeed 
the genius of ancient society was adverse to philological investigations in 
the broad philosophical sense of the present day. Wrapped in a mantle 
of self-importance, Egypt, Greece and Rome, like the Chinese of the 
present day, regarded every people beyond their own limits as barbarians, 
unworthy of their regard, except to be conquered or feared. Scarcely 
anything distinguishes ancient from modern civilization more strikingly 
than the fact, that then people regarded with indifference and contempt 
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what moderns study with earnest diligence to learn, the nature of the 
human intellect, and the progress of human knowledge and civilization. 
To attain this, Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Mexico, Pern, American 
mounds—nay the world—is ransacked, to procure materials for the sci- 
entific philologist and archeologist. And now, although it is a science 
of only yesterday, as it were, we are enabled to correct the fabulous 
tales of the ancient historians, and have by far a more correct and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the ancient world than the classic authers who 
lived in it. 

Geography is the last branch of science to which I will ask your atten- 
tion. I do it, not because moderns have a more extensive acquaintance 
with all parts of the globe than the ancients, and therefore contrast favor- 
ably with them on this account, but because it is a science to which so 
many other branches must necessarily contribute, to make it what it 
should be, that it may be regarded as a test of the accuracy of the ancients 
in those branches for which they have received undne praise. Geography 
is divided into political, mathematical and physical. Political geography 
treats of the boundaries, divisions, canals, roads, towns, agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and general statistics of a country. It would not 
be too much to expect, that the ancients, particularly the Greeks and 
Romans, would be exact in most if not all of these particulars, in regard to 
counties they knew. They were successively masters of nearly the whole 
of the then known world. Their historians frequently mention these 
various subjects in a general manner; but they are not systematically 
mentioned in their geographies. Nay, it was impossible that they should 
be, as the chief sources of geographical information during the whole of 
antiquity, were itineraries, military, commercial, and otherwise. My 
limits ferbid an enumeration of particulars to illustrate this part of the 
subject, but tt is only necessary to refer to Pliny and Ptolemy, the two 
latest and greatest of ancient geographers, to see the numberless omis- 
sions, misconceptions, misstatements, and blunders, blended with much 
sound and accurate information in their labors. 

Mathematical geography, which will disclose the feebleness of ancient 
matheinatical and astronomical attainments, compared with modern pro- 
ficiency in these sciences, is the next element of geography. In this 
branch the ancients had an opportunity to exhibit the extent of their 
mathematical and astronomical knowledge, branches in which an have 
been unduly praised. Eratosthenes, in the thyd century, B. C., and 
Hipparchus, about one century later, attempted to form the whole science 
of geography on astronomical principles. The latter philosopher was the 
first to conceive the idea of transferring the known latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the stars to their corresponding places on the earth’s surface. 
He saw and pointed out the only method by which geographical precision 
could be attained, and knew the uncertainty and errors of itinerary mea- 
surements. But this idea was not improved upon by his successors until 
Ptolemy, the last and best of the ancient geographers, adopted it, and 
subjected the whole geography of the known globe to astronomical data, 
irrespective of itinerary distances. Here, then, we have the practical 
application of the mathematical and astronomical knowledge of the whole 
ancient world embodied in Ptolemy, the greatest astronomer, mathema- 
tician and geographer of the second Alexandrian school, seated in that 
vast library which contained the accumulated wisdom of antiquity, and 
the loss of which has been so much deplored. But his skill did not en- 
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able him to perfect what he proposed, and he was obliged to combine 
itinerary with his astronomical measurements. The results correspond 
with the imperfect data; for, commencing at Cape St. Vincent, “ they 
constantly increase, till in India they amount to upwards of 40 degrees ;” 
and his latitudes ‘‘ exhibit the same accumulation of errors.” This ex- 
ample is sufficient for my purpose. 

In physical geography, viz., mountains, minerals, rivers, lakes, valleys, 
climate, soil, productions, animals, &c., it cannot be expected they could 
be as full, as perfect, and as philosophical as moderns, because they did 
not possess the sciences to qualify them for it. But they did not system- 
atically use the knowledge they had, and that which was accessible to 
them. 

A great feature of ancient civilization, and which lay at the root of all 
the errors of antiquity, was the proud exclusiveness of every great nation 
—probably engendered by the fact that cities were everything, and the 
country nothing. This pride of superiority—this exclusiveness, effect- 
ually prevented the interchange of mind, so necessary for progress and 
perfection. It is probable, that the most important difference between 
ancient and modern civilization—that which gives to the present epoch 
its tone, its vigor, its progressiveness, is the vast expansion and liberality 
of the human mind, resulting from taking possession of the country, from 
being scattered over God’s beautiful creation, instead of being immured 
within the walls of a fortified city. The theme selected by my friend 
Mr. D., that civilization was preserved and propagated by rural commu- 
nities, is deeply interesting, and would, if he should continue his investi- 
gations to the present time, afford a fine opportunity for the display ef 
genius and eloquence. 

I have now laid before you the facts upon which a true comparative 
estimate may be made of the ancient and modern intellectual and civil 
condition. I think it is apparent that moderns contrast with them most 
advantageously. Nor is the advantage only to be observed at this period, 
when the moderns have constructed and cultivated so many new sciences 
to enlarge the boundaries of humen knowledge, comfort, and happiness ; 
for we discover that, in the 15th and 16th centuries, when we were just 
emerging from the dark age, and al] the knowledge we possed were the 
fragments preserved from antiquity, the human mind arranged itself on 
natural principles, accomplished discoveries inaccssible to the ancients, 
and discarded the Aristotelian philosophy, which had governed the human 
intellect for about two thousand years. In about three hundred and fifty 
years from the revival of learning, more has been accomplished than in 
the thousands of years of antiquity. What were the causes which con- 
tributed to this immense superiority, manifested at the instant of starting 
from the goal, would be a curious and deeply interesting subject of in- 
vestigation. It is not all to be attributed to the importance of woman in 
society—it is not all to be attributed to the introduction and mixture of 
the Germans—it is not all to be attributed to the feudal system, which 
scattered power in small fragments over the rural districts of every 
country, and made fortified cities of less value, and of less power, than 
the people—it is not all to be attributed to the general prevalence of the 
Christian religion, though this contains immense expansive powers—nor 
is it all to be attributed to the Reformation, impulsive as it is known to 
have been. It is, probably, attributable to all of these agencies, each 
acting in its own sphere, producing a united effect sufficient to astonish 
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us who are the agents in this grand spectacle, under the guiding power 
of Him, whose design it is to make the earth “full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

That knowledge is power, is a truth as self-evident as a mathematical 
axiom ; that the possession of power confers happiness, is proved by the 
whole history of mankind—by wars, labors, pursuits after learning, dis- 
tinctions, wealth, and security. That the lowest member of every nation 
has an equal right to the enjoyment of power with the highest, if he will 
qualify himself for it, is a truth which no American will deny, and which 
European despots are about to be taught. The truth is at length estab- 
lished, that governments are instituted for the hi ippiness of the governed, 
for the greatest gcod of the greatest number. ‘These are highly import- 
ant modern discoveries in political science; for although there were re- 
publics in the ancient period, yet in every form of government the glory 
of the state, not the happiness of the citizen, was the chief object of the 
institution. These discoveries confer on every man the pursuit ef hap- 
piness in his own way, restrained only by laws to prevent injuries, and to 
bestow security in that pursuit. Did such principles prevail in Egypt, 
where the labor, the wealth, the comforts of a whole nation were con- 
sumed in the erection of a pyramid to contain the embalmed body of 
Pharaoh? How could they be known in a society of castes, where men 
were turned into women and women into men? Where the priests 
hoarded the rude knowledge of the age, because, rude as it was, its pos- 

session was power, and guarded it by hieroglyphic and hieratic charac- 
ters, lest, by chance, some of the few who knew the demotic characters 
might spread abroad their frauds and deceptions? Snch a peuople might 
be happy, if such a state can be ascribed to a negative condition, for the 
pardoned wretch is happy by the possession of a forfeited life; but the 
happiness arising from extensive knowledge, from the enjoy ments of just 
rights and privileges, from the consciousness of fulfilling the high destiny 
for which they. were created. they could not enjoy. They were a people 
of gloom and melancholy, to whom religious pageantry and funerals were 
holy days. 

It is to Greece, if to any people of antiquity, that we must look for 
institutions promotive of the happiness of the people. It is much too 
customary to estimate the whole of Greece by Athens, which was, with- 
out doubt, the Acropolis of ancient perfection in every respect. Al- 
though this gratuitous method of estimating a people is unfair, it is of 
much less consequence than the over-estimate constantly made of the 
fundamentals of Athenian civilization, A thousand circumstances con- 
tribute to bestow on these people the admiration of the present age; but 
many of these circumstances also contribute to bestow on them a higher 
character, in many respects, than they merit. It is not my present object 
to narrate these influences. I am confined to an enumeration of the 
evils incident to their civilization, to prove that their institutions did not 
contain the elements of true happiness for the people. 

Half-polished by nature—a little more polished by their poets, — 
philosophers, &c., the Athenians had a despotic mob government, 1 
which ostracism, impeachment, and ex post facto laws, made the Ssapcuie 
many the tools or tyrants of the distinguished few,—in which virtuous 
women were the secluded companions of slaves, while courtezans were 
the admiration of statesmen and philosophers,—in which the beastly 
crime, now common only among the most profligate of convict settle 
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ments, generally prevailed ;—in which the athletes, in their public games, 
always contended naked ;—in which the theatres exhibited indecencies 
and obscenities, which the most dissolute of the present day would not 
tolerate ;—in which domestic enjoyment, fire-side happiness, was un- 
known, and every man’s happiness was sought in public excitement ;—in 
which individuality was swallowed up by the state, the chief business of 
which consisted in amusing the public, and in war. 

We may safely assert, that a society ‘in which such things prevailed 
did not contain the elements for individual happiness. 

Having presented this outline picture of Athenian civilization, I will 
now furnish a similar view of Lacedemon; for we may form a pretty 
accurate estimate of the whole of Greece from delineations of the lead- 
ing and most influential states. 

In Sparta, people could not marry when they pleased, see their wives, 
nor stay with them when they pleased; could not eat at home, dress to 
their fancy, bathe when they were dirty, nor build their houses contrary 
to prescribed rules. They had no domestic management-- all their pro- 
perty was common, even to their wives—were engaged in no mechanic 
art, nor in agriculture, and had no amusements but hunting, exercises of 
the body, and conversations in the common halls, in the true laconie 
style. They had not the care and education of their children, who were 
killed if they were not robust; and those who were saved lived most 
wretchedly—were taught to fight each other in regular battles—were an- 
nually flogged in the temple of Diana till the blood covered the floor— 
were sent out on ambuscade expeditions to murder Helots—and the 
sexes bathed, fought, and danced together naked. The men were cruel, 
perfidious, but brave; the women were immodest, and mothers for the 
state, rather than for their husbands. 

Such were Athens and Sparta. The medium between them may be 
assumed as the standard for all the states of Greece. If these people 
had known that knowledge is power—that each individual had an exist- 
ence for himself, as well as for the state, and that the comfort and hap- 
piness of individuals constituted the true glory of the state, they might 
have secured their liberties; and avoided the violences and corruptions 
produced by their institutions. 

Roman civilization was built upon military, not upon knowledge- 
power, and its whole tendency was towards the corruptions consummated 
in her Cesars. The history of this people is too familiar to require 
more than an allusion to it. 

In conclusion, we find no elements of ancient civilization to increase 
and secure the power, happiness and comforts of the masses, but every 
exertion to increase and secure the glory and power of governments. It 
was reserved for modern civilization to reverse this unnatural perversion, 
and to establish the truths, that governments are established for the benefit 
of the governed; that all men are born free and equal; that the com- 
forts, prosperity, and happiness of the people, depend on the diffusion of 
knowledge, which again bestows glory and stability on governments, 
Need I say that our own happy government is the first great embodyment 
of these noble principles? That it is under it only that every citizen 
18, or may be, a Man ?7—a title of nobility superior to any bestowed by 
kings of this earth, because it is bestowed by the King of Heaven and Earth. 
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IPHIGENEIA OF GOETHE. 


Amone the many productions of modern art in the form of the antique, 
there is probably none more nearly perfect of its kind or more thoroughly 
Grecian in its spirit, than the Iputeenera or Goretue. It has been pro- 
nounced his masterpiece and not unworthy of Sophocles. It is undoubt- 
edly that one of his works which offers fewest points to the keen shafts 
of envy or criticism—which might be submitted with least dread to an 
Aristotle or Zoilus. 

A. W. Schlegel calls it an after song of the Greeks. Itis indeed 
very unlike those curious and often almost faultless pieces of mosaic, 
those beautiful but lifeless imitations of ancient style and art, the pro- 
ductions of mere scholars and antiquaries. The Iphigeneia transports us 
at once into the antique Grecian world, and addresses us from an eleva- 
tion where the distinctions of age and nation are for awhile forgotten, 
though never violated. Noble and heroic sentiments, potent and suggest- 
ive allusions, simple, but vivid and picturesque descriptions of scenes of 
sublime and terrific grandeur, intermingled with images of beauty and 
touching grace, betray a master’s hand, and recall the bright days of 
Athenian glory; whilst over all reigns a calm and lofty repose, the last 
perfection of art, leaving the mind in a state of elevated and serene com- 
posure, like the contemplation of the highest truth, or a study of the 
works of Nature. And where the emotion, raised to the highest pitch, 
threatens to become a painful burden, the words of the speaker pass natu- 
rally into a kind of choral ode; and thus the feeling finds the noblest, 
freest and most delightful expression, without the intervention of any set 
Chorus, which is generally felt by modern readers to be an intolerable 
anomaly and impertinence. 

The characters are comparatively few, and if not delineated with all 
the fulness of detail to which we are accustomed in the modern drama, 
still they are finely discriminated : the plain and honest Arkas, but some- 
times nearly or quite impertinent from his in capability of conceiving of 
the motives and feelings of higher beings; the noble Thoas,- by nature 
mild, generous and tolerant, but rendered somewhat arbitrary and self- 
willed by the long habit of irresponsible and despotic sway; Py/adis, 
the faithful and devoted friend, uniting the warmth of youthful hope 
and daring with the prudence and art of the sage Ulysses; and Orestes, 
with the gloom of Acheron upon his scarred and withered brow, haunted 
and pursued by atrain of fiends and furies, even to the verge of Diana’s 
grove, whence he hears their scoffs and jeers and infernal merriment, till 
within his sister’s arms a heavenly healing finds him, and at the rebuke 
of her pure and gentle presence the maddening throng disperse and van- 
ish, to return no more ; and Iruieeneta herself, ‘beautiful in every relation, 
whether as priestess, dissuading the rude barbarians from the inhuman 
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sacrifice of strangers, or wandering with solemn thoughts within the 
sacred grove, touchingly calling to mind her distant kindred, and ]ament- 
ing with mild pathos her own exiled and lonely fate, gently yet firmly 
refusing the pressed offer of her royal friend and protector, though 
she risks’ ever ything by incurring his displeasure ; and finally securing 
the safety of her brother and his friend, and her own long-wished return, 
by nobly and eloquently appealing to the higher nature of ‘the king, till he, 
though reluctantly and with proper dignity, yields to their departure, 
and adds the friendly farewell. 

This drama of Iphigeneia at Tauris was performed, we are told, on the 
author’s eightieth birth-day, at the theatre of Weimar, as the highest 
compliment that could be paid to his genius and literary pre-eminence. 


IPHIGENEIA IN TAURIS.—A DRAMA OF GOETHE. 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY. 


Ipuigeneta. Tuoas, King of the Taurians. ARkas,a Taurian Chieftain. 
OrestrEs. Pytapvés. 


ACT I.—Screne—A grove surrounding the Temple of Diana; a distant 
glimpse of the Sea. 
Iphig. Beneath your waving shade, ye restless boughs 

Of this long-hallow’d venerable wood, 

As in the silent sanctuary’s gloom, 

I wander still with the same chilly awe 

As when I enter’d first : in vain my soul 

Attempts to feel itself no stranger to you. 

A mightier will, to whose behest I bow, 

For years hath kept me here in deep concealment ; 

Yet now it seems as foreign as at first. 

For, ah! the sea, from those I love, divides me ; 

And on its shore I stand the live-long day 

Seeking, with yearning soul, the Grecian coast, 

While the waves only echo back my sighs 

In hoarser murmurs O how luckless he, 

Who from his parents and his brethren far 

Lonesome abides! The ‘approaching cup of joy 

The hand of sorrow pushes from his lip. 

His thoughts still hover round his father’s hall, 

Where first the sun-beams to his infant eve 

Unlock’d the gates of nature—where in sports 

And games of mutual glee the happy brothers 

Drew daily closer soft affection’s bonds. 

I would not judge the gods—but sure the lot 

Of womankind is worthy to be pitied. 

At home, at war, man lords it as he lists ; 

In foreign provinces he is not helpless; 

Possession gladdens him ; him conquest crowns ; 

E’en death to him extends a wreath of honor. 

Confin’d and narrow is the woman’s bliss; 

Obedience to a rade, imperious husband 
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Her duty and her comfort; and, if fate 
On foreigu shores have cast her, how unhappy! 
So Thoas (yet I prize his noble soul) 
Detains me here in hated hallow'd bondage. 
For, tho’ with shame I feel it, I acknowledge 
It is with secret loathness that I serve thee, 
My great protectress, thee, to whom my life 
"Tl were fitting I in gratitude devoted ; 
But I have ever hop’d, and still | hope, 
That thou, Diana, wilt not quite forsake 
The bauish’d danghter of the first of kings. 
© born of Jove! if him, the mighty man 
Whose soul thou woundest with unlealing pangs 
When thou didst ask his child in sacrifice— 
If god-like Agamemnon, to thy altar 
Who led his darling, from the fallen Troy 
Thy han‘l hath to his country reconducted, 
Aud on the hero hath bestow’d the bliss 
To clasp his wife, Electra and his son— 
Restore me also to my happy home ; 
Aud save me, whom thou hast from death preserv’d, 
From worse than death, from banishment in Tauris. 


IPHIGENEIA ann ARKAS. 


Arkas. The king hath sent me hither, bad me hail 
With salutation meet Diana's priestess. 
This is the day, when Tauris thanks the goddess 
For new-cull’d wreaths of conquest. With the king 
The glad victorious army is approachiug. 
Iphig. We are prepar’d to give them due reception. 
The goddess wi!l with gracious eye behold 
Great Thoas’ sacrifice. 
Arkas. Would that thine eye, 
Much honour'd priestess, with like mildness shone 
To us auspicious. Still the cloud of sorrow 
Spreads its mysterious gloom aiound thee. Still 
We vaiuly seek to lure from off thy lip 
The voice of confidence for years withheld. 
Long as I’ve known thee here, this bended brow 
Has ceas’d not to o’erawe me, and thy soul 
Seems lock'’d with bolts of iron in thy breast. 
Iphig. As best behooves a friendless banish’d orphan." 
Arkas. Aud dost thou here seem friendless then and banis 
Iphig. Can foreign lands become our country to us ? 
Arkas. To thee thy country sure, ere now, is foreign. 
Iphig. Aud therefore will my bleeding heart not heal. 
In early youth, when scarce py bosom knew 
The charities of father, mother, brethren, 
Together from the ancient trunk we stretch’d 
Our pliant branches. toward the smiling heaven, 
When on my hapless bough the curse of fate 


*’Amods 'aptdos. Eur. Iphig. in Taur. 
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Blasting alit, and rathless tore me off 
From those my soul held dear—with iron hand 
It rent our tender union—yes! they fell, 
The sweetest gifts of youth, affection’s blossoms. 
Tho’ sav’d, alas Iam but as a shadow ! 
My soul will never learn to joy in life. 
Arkas. Sure if thy lot among us move complaint, 
We have aright to call thy heart ungrateful. 
Iphig. I ever thank you, 
Arkas. Not with those pure thanks, 
For which a benefit is gladly done: 
Not with the brow serene, whereon the giver 
Reads the reflection ofa gladden’d heart. 
When thy mysterious fate so long ago 
Within this temple plac’d thee, Thoas came, 
Receiv’d, rever’d thee, as the gift of gods. 
This shore, to every other stranger grisly, 
To thee was hospitable. Till thy coming 
None stray’d within our frontier but he fell, 
Accordiug to the usage of our fathers, 
A bleeding victim at Diana’s altar. 
Iphig. Merely to breathe in freedom is not life. 
Is it to live—around this holy spot, 
Like ghosts around their graves, to wander wailing T 
Is it a life of couscions happiness, 
When all our days are dream’d away in vain, 
And only bring us nearer those dim days, 
Which on the dull oblivious shore of Lethe 
The band of the departed moan away. 
A useless life is but an early death— 
And mine indeed has been this woman’s lot. 
Arkas. Aliho’ it robs thee of thy happiness, 
I pardon, yet lament this noble pride. 
sut hast thou siuce thy coming been so useless f 
Who was it that dispell’d our monarch’s gloom ? 
Whose soft persuasion has from year to year 
Put off the’ accustom’d sacrifice of strangers. 
And stept between the prisoner and hisdoom 
To send him boundless home? Has not Diana 
Heard thy mild prayers, so that she forgoes 
Without a sign of wrath the ancient offering ? 
And does not Victory wave her gladsome wing 
Around our banners, and precede our march ? 
Do not the people bless thee, that the king, 
Whose wisdom and whose valor long have sway’d us, 
Stoops at thy voice to mildness, and fof%ets 
In part the rigorous claim of mute submission ? 
Liv’st thou a useless life? when from thy presence 
A dew of blessings o’er a nation spreads; 
When to this land, to which immortals brought thee, 
Thou art an ever-welling spring of good ; 
When this inhospitable fatal coast 
Grants, at thy wish, life and return to strangera. 
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Iphig. The past is very trifling in his eye 

Who sees how much there yet remains to do, 
Arkas. Aud is it right to undervalue good ? 
Iphig. Who prizes his-own deeds is justly blam’d. 
Arkas. He too who undervalues real worth 

Not less than he who overrates demerit. 

Hear me, and trust the counsel of a man, 

Who loves thee with sincere and honest zeal: 

To-day, when Thoas shall address thee, priestess, 

O listen to his prayer ! 
Iphig. Thou grievest me. 

I oft have studied to avoid his offers. 
Arkas. Calmly compare thy conduct with thy duty. 

Since worthy Thoas lost his only son, 

He trusts but few among us, and these few 

Far less than heretofore. With jealous eye 

He views the son of every mighty noble, 

As one who may succeed him; and he fears 

A solitary, helpless friendless age, 

Perchaunce rebellion, and untimely death. 

The Scythian sets no price on eloquence, 

And least of all the king; he ‘is only us’d 

To stern command and speedy execution ; 

Nor knows the art totrail a winding speech 

Along the mazes leading to persuasion. 

Make not this task more hard by cold reserve 

Or purpos’d misconception. Aid his tongue ; 

With mild submission meet his wise intention. 
Iphig. What! shall I harry on the ill [ dread ? 
Arkas. Aud dost thou call his proffer’d hand a dread? 
Iphig. To me it is indeed a painful offer. 
Arkas. With confidence at least repay his love. 
Iphig. My soul, alas! cannot unlearn to fear. 
Arkas. Why wilt thou not inform him of thy story. 
Iphig. Strict secrecy becomes a priestess well. 
-Arkas. No secret to a monarch should be such. 

And tho’ he claim not thine, his lofty soul 

Feels. deeply feels thy studied cold concealment. 
Iphig. Does Thoas harbour then ill will against me ? 
Arkas. It almost seems so. Tho’ he talks not of thee, 

Yet casual wordshave led me to believe 

That he is firmly bent on thy possession. 

Then do not thwart him, lest displeasure ripen 

Some dark resolve within his labouring breast, 

And thou in sorrow recollect my counsel. 
Iphig. How? Does the king project what no brave man, 

Who loves his honor, and whose bosom feels 

Due reverence for the gods, should dare to think of ? 

Does he propose with violence from the altar 

To bear me to his bed? Then will I call 

On all the ’immortal choir, and chiefly thee, 

Diana, the resolv’d—thy virgin arm 

Will surely aid a virgin and thy priestess. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Arkas. Priestess be calm. No boiling blood of youth 
Inflames the king to perpetrate a deed 
So rash and so unfitting. From his mind 
I fear some other harsh resolve, which the, 
For he is stern, and of unshaken firmness, 
He irresistibly fulfils. I pray thee 
3e grateful to him, and withhold no longer 
T hy confidence, if thou can grant no more. 
Iphig. Tell mé what farther of.his thoughts thou know’st. 
Arkas. Learn that from him. I see the king is coming. 
Thou honour’st him, and thy own heart will lead thee 
To friendly confidence and meet behaviour. 
Much can a woman’s words on noble minds. 
Iphig. How can I follow faithful Arkas’ counsel ? 
Yet shall I willingly observe the duty, 
To meet my benefactor with mild words. 
Could I but to the man of power address 
True words, without displeasing—I were glad. 


IPHIGENEIA anv THOAS. 


Iphig. With kindly gifts the goddess strew thy path, 
With conquest, wealth and fame environ thee ; 
Thy people’s welfare be her constant boon, 

And may thy pious wishes ever prosper ; 
That thou, whose care to multitudes extends, 
Mayst feel a bliss to multitudes denied. 

Thoas. I am contented if the people praise me. 
What I have won glads others more than me. 

He is the happiest, whether king or subject, 
Beneath whose. roof domestic joy resides. 

Thou wast a partner of my bitter grief 

When by my side the sword of hostile war 
Stretch’d with the dead my last, my best of sons. 
Long as my spirit brooded hot revenge 

I did not feel how void my dwelling was; 

But now, that I return with satiate soul, 

Have offer’d up a nation to his manes, 

I meet no comfort in my silent home. 

Now from the eye, where glad obedience beam'd, 
Lours discontent and plot. The childless man 
Acquires no honor with his hoary hair. 

To-day this fane I enter, where I oft 

Have ask’d and thank’d the heavens for victory, 
My bosom of no novel object full. 

Thon art not unacquainted with my wishes. 

To bless my people and to bless myself 

Do thou return a bride to grace my palace. 

Iphig. Does it beseem thee thus on one unknown 
To lavish bounty 1—Deep confusion veils 
The fugitive, who sought upon thy coast 
Only the quiet safety thou hast given. 

Thoas. To hide the secret of thy birth so long 
From me, as from the lowest, is unfitting. 
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This shore, which wholesome laws forbid to strangers, 
To thee was hospitable; thou enjoyest 
Thy daysof life in unrestricted freedom. 
From thee we did expect that confidence, 
Which to his host no pious guest denies. 
Iphig. If 1 have not disclos’d the name of those 
To whom I owe my bein , ’t was my fear, 
Not my mistrust, O king, that tempted me. 
For didst thou know o’er whose accursed head 
Thy guardian arm extends, thy mighty heart 
Would shudder at the inauspicious deed. 
Thou wouldst not have propos’d to share with me 
Thy throne, but rather wouldst have driven me hence, 
Ere the long period of my exile ends, 
To pace about in company with woe, 
Thrust with a cold inhospitable hand 
From clime to clime, a wandering helpless outcast. 
Thoas. Whate’er the gods for thee and thine have fix’'d— 
Since thou hast dwelt among us and enjoy’d 
The pious rights of hospitality, 
I have not wanted blessings from above : 
Nor shall 1 soon believe that o’er thy he ad 
Fate lifts the arm of wrath. 
Iphig. Thy benefits, 
But not thy guest have drawn the blessings on thee. 
Thoas. The good we do the wicked is unblest. 
Cease then thy silence and thy opposition : 
’T isnot unjust to ask it. When the goddess 
Consign’d thee to my hands, thou wast to me 
As sacred as to her. Be she once more 
Our umpire! and if thou can see the means 
For thy return, I give thee leave to quit me. 
But if thy flight be hopeless, if thy race 
In scatter’d exile rove, or heavier fate 
Have crush’d them ruthless; then I claim thy hand. 
My rights are more than one. Speak openly. 
Thou knowst my word is sacred. 
Iphig. Willingly 
My tongue breaks not its ancient bond to spread 
The long-hid secret: once divulg'd it can 
No more resume the safe retreat within ; 
But, as the gods determine, harms or saves. 
Hear. I am of the race of Tantalus. 
Thoas. Calmly thou speakst a word of import high. 
Is he thy ancestor, whom all the world 
Knows as a former favourite of the gods? 
Is it that Tantalus, whom Jove himself 
Call’d to his council-table, whose discourse 
Experience link’d with wisdom, which the immortals 
Heard with delight. 
Iphig. From him I spring ; but gods 
Should never treat a mortal like their equal: 
Weak man grows giddy if he 's lifted high. 
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He had a noble soul and was no traitor. 

He was too great to be the slave of Jove, 

Too mean for his companion: so he fell. 

His fault was human, but his fate severe. 

The poets tell us his vain-glorious pride 

And too incautions tongue from heaven burl’d him 
To groan below in ancient Tartarus— 

And now the hate of gods pursues his offspring 


Thoas. Do they his misdeeds or their own atone 1? 


Iphig. His sons and grandsons heir’d the mighty breast 
And curbless strength of Titan’s progeny ; 
But fate with iron bandage from their eyes 
Hid wisdom, patience, prudence, moderation. 
Their wishes rul’d with boundless violence. 
Pelops, the only son of Tantalus, 
Acquir’d his wife by treachery and murder, 
Hippodameia born of (Enomans. 
Two sons she bore him, Atreus and Thyestes. 
With envious eye they mark’d the father’s fondness 
For his first-born, the son of lawless union. 
Together they contriv’d a fratricide. 
The angry Pelops thought Hippodameia 
The authoress of the murder, and with fury 
Reclaims his slaughter’d child—th’ affrighted matron 
In anguish slew herself— 

Thoas. Why art thou silent ? 
Repent not of thy confidence—speak on. 

Iphig. How happy he who glad/y meditates 
The story of his lineage, loves to tell 
The deeds and greatness of his ancestry, 
Delights his hearer with their list of virtues, 
And feels with silent joy his happy name 
Worthy to close the beautious file of heroes, 
Not often does one family produce 
The demigod, or monster: first, a row 
Of good or mean unheeded passes, ere 
The pride or terror of a world appears. 
When Pelops died, his sons, with common sway, 
The city rul’d, until Thyestes’ lust 
Defil’d his brother’s bed. His exile follow’d. 
But long before, Thyestes, planning horrors, 
Had from his brother stolen a child, and taught it 
To call itsuncle father; and the youth 
Grew up in hate of Atreus; then he sends him 
To plunge a steel in the paternal breast. 
The king detects him, and with cruel torture 
Dislimbs his fancied nephew. Soon he learns 
It was hisson, and his recoiling soul 
Is all absorb’d in wishes of revenge. 
With acted listlessness he draws his brother 
And both his nephews back into the city, 
Slays.the two boys, and at the feast of welcome 
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Presents their roasted members. When the father 
With his own flesh had satiated his hunger, 
A sudden gloom oppress’d him, he desires 
To see his children, hears them both announe’d, 
And counts their coming steps with»anxious ear. 
The doors unfold, and Atreus, smiling, flings 
Their bloody heads against the shuddering father. 
Thou turnst aside thy head—so turn’d the sun 
His palen’d visage from the damned deed, 
And swerv’d his car frem the eternal path. 
From sucha race thy priestess is descended. 
Much ill my forefathers have borne and done, 
Which thro’ tradition’s twilight dimly gleams, 
Or with broad wing forgetfulness hath shaded. 
Thoas. Remain it hid! Enough of guilt and horror. 
Say by what miracle thy virtues sprang 
From such a savage race. 
Ipig. The eldest son 
Of Atreus, Agamemnon, is my father ; 
And I with boldness may assert, I e¥er 
Beheld in him the model of a man. 
To him the beauteous Clytemnestra bore" 
Me, the first-fruits of love, and then Electra. 
Peaceful my father rul’d in long exemption 
From the dire fate of Tantalus’s race ; 
A son alone was wanting to his wishes. 
Scaree was Orestes born, when fate forewent 
To spin these golden days. Ye here have heard 
Of the fierce war, avenging Helen’s rape, 
Which reund the walls of Troy the Grecians wag’d ; 
if they have reached the aim of their revenge 
And won the town I have not learnt. My father 
Was chosen leader to the Grecian forces. 
Arriv’d in Aulis, adverse gods denied 
The winds they wanted; for Diana frown’d 
Upon my father, and by Calchas’ mouth 
Claim’d the devotement of his eldest daughter. 
1, with my mother to the camp allur’d, 
From her embrace was torn, and at the altar 
Presented in atonement to the goddess. 
She spar’d my life. The cloud that seal’d my sense 
Her saving arm first scatter’d in this temple. 
And I am she, that same Iphigeneia, 
Of Atrens’ race, and Agamemnon’s danghter, 
Diana’s property, who now address thee. 
Thoas. 1 have no higher honors for the daughter 
Of Grecian kings, than for the maid unknown. 
My first proposal I again repeat ; 
Come, follow me, and share what I possess. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue money market during the past month has been quite tight, and the rate 
for good business paper in the Atlantic cities has ruled as high as 10 a 15 per 
cent. per annum, while there has been much difficulty in procuring the several 
loans upoo “call” in the stock market, The accumulation of stocks of goods 
and produce has enhanced the demand for money, and the difficulty of holding 
in such a market bas been manifest in drooping prices for most commodities. 
From every point of the compass exchanges are in favor of New-York, and to that 
point tends now in small and irregular amounts the precious metals, and these 
will, as the season advances, and the goods and produce are sold, increase in 
magnitude, and relieve the markets. There is a considerable and continued 
demand for money for railroad purposes, and those companies bid high for 
money. Early in April, the New-York and Erie Railroad offered a loan of 
$500,000 of bonds bearing 7 per cent. interest, secured by a second mortgage 
on the whole road, and it was taken at an average rate of 85 per cent., being near 
8} per cent. for money. The New-York and New-Haven Railroad also 
offered a 7 per cent. loan of $100,000, without mortgage, which was done at 
91292 percent. This road has but a small debt, probably $400,000. The 
Hudson River Railroad has also $500,000 of a new loan upon the market. 
This indicates the continued demand for money from evterprises of that nature, 
and this demand conflicts seriously with the mercantile demand for legitimate 
business purposes, at a moment when the prospects are of so promising a nature 
as to induce all parties to spread every sail to catch the prosperous gale. In our 
last we mentioned that a portion of the Mexican indemnity had been paid to 
the Messrs. Barings of London, by a financial operation of that house. It now 
appears that one-half of that amount, say $500,000, received by them, bas been 
by order of the Mexican government, paid out in London to the holders of 
Mexican bonds, a circumstance calculated to aid the character of American 
stocks generally, inasmuch as that if paymentscan be procured from even that 
disturbed and degraded government, how much more may those from wealthy 
and stable nations be depended upon. It is gratifying to find, that American 
stocks, particularly those of the federal government, continue in demand at 5a 
6 per cent. premium, both in England and on the continent, and that the amounts 
trausferred at Washington for foreign account continue to be large. When we 
reflect upon the state of the national credit, soon after the advent of the Whig 
party to power in 1841, and that after an extra session of Congress, called to 
repeal the Independent Treasury and re-establish a national Bank, the govern- 
ment theught proper, in order to raise money to make good the deficiency in 
current revenue, created by tampering with the tariff and the currency, to send 
Mr. Robinson as agent to Europe to sell a United States 6 per cent. stock at 
any price, he could not obtain a bid after hawking it in all the Jew shops of 
Europe; and contrasting that with the fact that it is now in demand at a high 
premium, we become aware of the high credit attained through sound principles 
of finance. The state of Europe is doubtless such as to cause a continued 
anxious inquiry on the part ofyproperty-holders, for some more stable security 
than the stock the several governments present, in the face of their present 
political aspects. 

The state of affairs in Europe at the dates furnished by the last arrival, is 
every way calculated to awaken the solicitude of the commercial interests. 
That Austria will relax her grasp upon Italy without a struggle, is not to be 
supposed ; nor, in fact, is it to be imagined that the aristocratic policy any longer 
makes peace a necessity. Since the war of 1815, exhausted nations have re- 
quired repose ; and the desire of peace onthe part of the people was such, as to 
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induce them to submit to many impositions that otherwise would have been 
resisted. ‘They have of late years grown strong by increase of wealth, and 
liberty has become dearer to them than peace. For a quarter of a century 
tyrants have preserved peace from fear of the consequences. In the last two 
years they have discovered that peace no longer affords safety, and to exhaust 
the masses by long and bloody wars will again become the policy of king-craft. 
Popular rights and individual prosperity are incompatible with war, which is the 
game of kings, and in war the reconsolidation of dynastic strength will be sought, 
and each government is marshalling the elements of renewed strife. 

The vast power of Russia, towering in the background, while her columns, 
pointing to the Hellespont, threaten the final extinguishment of the Turkish 
sway in Europe, ata moment when the revolutionary spirit of the people is 
everywhere ripe, fully occupying the feeble efforts of tottering dynasties, is 
matter of solicitude; not that, in fact, the occupation of Turkey in Europe by 
Russians would be an evil, on the other hand, it would be a blessing to the com- 
mercial world ; but the effort may be yesisted in a manner that, as stated by the 
English minister recently in parliament, will involve an European war. The 
queen city of Western Europe, the metropolis of the Constantine empire, toge- 
ther with the fairest portion of Europe, has long been in the power of a race 
of Turks, who have neither improved it themselves, nor suffered other people 
to bring into the common use of mankind the vast advantages which the shores 
of the Black Sea, the delta of the Danube, and the Archipelago present. It is 
now time that a change should take place. How far soever, behind the American 
race in commercial genius may be the subjects of the czar, they are at least as 
far in advance of the Turks. They are untrammeled by the paralyzing doctrine 
of predestination, and, once in possession, would convert the prolific soil of Tur- 
key in Europe into a garden that would add immensely to the wealth of the 
commercial world. In a republican point of view, the annexation ef Constanti- 
nople and its contiguous country to Russia, is a great desideratum. Whenever, 
in any nation, the people have, as a whole. increased in wealth and commercial 
importance, the power of the nobles and the crown has as steadily declined, 
until the predominance of the commercial spirit over the military has given tri- 
umph to popular rights. The absolute despotism of the Russian government 
has found stability only in the miseries and ignorance of its hordes of serfs, des- 
titute alike of commerce, manufactures, and individual wealth. When Peter 
the Great founded St. Petersburgh, he laid the foundation of popular emancipa- 
tion, and the middle class which has grown up on the commerce of that city, 
holds already a check on the sway of the Czar. The acquisition of the vast 
commercial advantages that the Hellespont and its adjuncts offer to Russian en- 
terprise, will, more than anything else, hasten the popularization of the Russian 
government. Commercial advantages are a fatal gift to despotic governments ; 
the strength they confer upon the people is fatal to the power of hereditary 
rulers. The people of Europe, while struggling, each nation to remove the 
weight of despotism that oppresses it, hail the advent of imperial power in 
Constantinople as the first germ, not of the enslavement of Europe, but of the 
emancipation of the Russians. 

These circumstances may, however, produce a struggle, that will interrupt 
the course of industry, and cause an improved efflux of capital to America. The 
export of produce from the United States to Great Britain and Ireiand has been 
much larger this year than last, as indicated in tables elaborately compiled from 
official sources. ‘The report of breadstuffs for the official year, 1848, to Great 
Britain, as compared with the exports to all other countries, were as follows : 


_ , Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. Meal, bbls. Corn, bush. Rye meal, bbls- 
To Great Britain, ..953,744......1,531,989..... 226,600... . 5,061,220 4: 
Other nations,1,160.649.....3,502,715.....353,739......756,414 


——. + -—— a —— —— + 


2,119,393 .. .. 2,034,704 
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EXPORT OF COTTON AND BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, SINCE 18ST SEPTEMBER, 1848. 


FROM— Flour, bbls. Meal, bbls. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush, Cotton, bls. 
New-York.. ..-April 3 §06,175......20,073.:....521,165..... 3,493,191 .....07,020 
New-Orleans.March24 127,823...... Seer van: 68.654.....: 1,916,063 ....368,940 
Philadelphia.March 30 49,114 4S S08. 6655185 S70. ces ue 700,506.... 0 — 
Baltimore....March 30 _66,762...... a 120.300 617,513.... — 
Boston. .....March 30 6,208 O68 ae wnc BIRO si ccwwa 367,138.... — 
Other Ports..March 30 8,195 BBO owe wees 31,606 .......629,652. .. .465,148 

763,277 65,109 967 ,032.... 7,723,993....921,708 
Same time las} year....155,224.....83,471...... 215,139.... 2,056,053... . 372,523 
Increase 608,053..... 751,893.... 5,667,940....549,185 


This export is very considerable, and the prices have been remunerative. 
The quantities of grain that have been imported into Great Britain for several 
years, have been as follows :— 


IMPORTATION OF BREADSTUFFS INTO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.” 


1843. 1844. 845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
re 940,120.....1,099,077....871,443.....1,437,944.....2,656,454.....2,594,013 
Barley 179,280.... 1,019,345... .371,130 373,046.... 772,683.....1,063,912 
Oats... 84,323.... 299,601....592,620 796,632.....1,705,708.... 977,761 
(OTE -h. ADG592 d. 6 RATS te: 1,775.......68,817......62,89! 
48,303.... 108,001 84,830 . 217,763 
47,984....154,424....185,034..... 75 490,353 


37 ,064......55,378 


3,907. L773 nono. etegOUocewcedegend 


1,305,506 2,747,951 2,162,644 3,814,666 9,436,675 6,994,576 
cwts, cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 


Wheat flour.... 436,878 980,645....950,195.,...3,198,876.....6,329 058....1,765,475 
Oatmeal and 
barley meal..... RRA esk Oa cass 3,063... ..:.25,671 69,673 ..0<0. 6,771 
Indian meal ......... — ....131,910....,.1,448,837.....234,114 
Rye & buck- 
wheat meal.... wae b es ..955.... 786,193... ...36,336 


—— oe 


Total fir. & ml. 442,463 984,701 953,258 3,356,812 8,633,991 2,042,696 


The last year was one of good harvests, and these continued large imports 
have been the result, to a considerable extent, of the desire in Europe, in con- 
sequence of politica! trouble, to reahse money for produce, and the influence of 
the final removal of the corn duties of England, February, 1849. It is found to 
be the case, however, that the consumption of five grains for food received a 
severe check by the high prices which prevailed in 1847, when the averages 
were higher than they had previously been since 1813. After the severe dis- 
tress which such famine prices cause among the laboring poor of England, it 
requires several years of low prices and healthy business, to restore the wonted 
demand of the better sorts of food; and it is not impossible that the continued 
influx of grain into England may reduce the prices so low, as to diminish the 
English production. Up to the present time, however, the rates are remunera- 
tive, and the quantities going forward exceed those of last year; and with the 
improving prospects of cotton which the continued low price for food, money, 
and labor hold out, the present low range for exchange will doubtless be attended 
with an import of specie, and this state of the exchanges tends to promote the 
scarcity of money. This latter is a singular reason to ascribe for the scarcity 
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of money, but nevertheless such is the temporary effect of the movement. The 
specie operations are on an extensive scale; and, as this is the season when, 
from the pressure of the great crops of cotton, rice, and tobacco, added to the 
unusual exports of farm produce, bills are most abundant, the greatest exertions 
are made by bill-houses to become possessed of them. In this city bills are 5 
a 54 per cent., and falling. This is the price for 60-day bills, that may be 
readily discounted in London for 24 per cent. per annum; and usually it is a 
cash price. It happens now, however, that the bill-houses pay out their obliga- 
tions at 60 and 90 days in exchange for sterling bills, and those obligations are 
discounted by the banks. As thus: if 1,000 bbls. of flour are shipped, and 
drawn against for £2,000, the bill is sold to Brown & Brothers for their note at 
60 days, instead of cash. That note is a very desirable species of paper for 
the banks to discount, and large sums are absorbed for that purpose. The ar- 
rival of the specie will necessarily cancel many of these obligations, and produce 
a plethora. The packet of Apri! 7th brought $500,000 in specie, and the Cambria 
$300,000. 

Therates of sterling bills have been as follows for several packets : 

Sterling. Franca, Amsterdam. Bremen. 

January 15........-0-.84 a 9 
February 1 » 32 DS venvce 408 a 403 

Do 


March 006 bw cares 5 3s BO .sssseeeee 40 

Do ee SPese 
April 5 

Do. ; 

Do. 5 35 5 32. 

The market closed a little more firm at an advance. The price for sterling 
is the extreme rates—good bills being had at the low figure. At these rates 
considerable sums have been taken for the importation of specie; and it is esti- 
mated that, including $1,000,000 of Massachusetts 5 per cent. sterling stock, 
forwarded from Boston, $5,000,000 in specie will in all May return to Boston 
and New-York; and of this the Europa brought the first instalment. 
In view of this state of affairs, at a time when stocks of cotton and some other 
produce are diminishing, the spring imports nearly over, and the canals about 
to open to promote payments from the interior, the banks are becoming more 
disposed to lend, and the market is in some degree relieved ; that is to say, when 
commercial men do not want money, the beneficent corporations are more will- 
ing to lend it. It may well turn out, however, that, owing to the tardiness with 
which California adventures are crowned with success, the payments from 
the country will be considerably affected by the “fever” which has prevailed. 
It has operated more or less in all sections of the Union to cause the appropria- 
tion, to an extraordinary and enticing enterprise, of those active means usually 
appropriated to the purchase of necessary goods and family comforts, as well as 
to the discharge of store bills. Many a family scrimps its allowance of neces- 
saries, curtails its purchase of comforts, and defers its payments, in order to 
swell the outfit of some member of it about to seek in California the means of 
their common fortunes. Considerable stocks of capital and not a little money, 
have thus been sent away; and until successful enterprise shall have restored 
the means of purchase and payment, more or less difficulty in making collections 
will probably be experienced by city merchants. It was doubtless the case early 
in the season, that many, if not most dealers supposed, that before the opening 
of the spring trade, some realization of the brilliant accounts that reached us 
would have taken place, and the failure of those hopes has enhanced the difficulty 
of meeting the extended obligatious they prompted. The fact that importations 
of specie may facilitate borrowing by those merchants who are disappointed in 
collecting what is due them, does not much improve the state of affairs. It 
is the bank mode of relief—lending instead of paying. It has been the case, 
however, that the check given to prices by the high rate of money has promoted 
the export of prodace, and thereby laid the foundation of a healthier state of 
business. 
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Specie is now abundant in London, and the rate of money not more than 24 
a 23 per cent. per annum, while in New-York it is 12 per cent. per annum. It 
is evident that such a discrepancy cannot long exist between two points so closely 
connected The amount of specie now in the New-York banks is about one-half 
what it was in 1847, viz: about $4,500,000; but exchanges are from every 
point of the commercial world in favor of New-York—being on the leading 


points as follows : 
EXCHANGE IN NEW-YORK. 


April, 1847. April, 1849. 
Bills on London, 60 days’ sight (£) 5 a 5} per ct. prem 5 a 64 per cent. prem. 
“Paris woes * (fr.) 5.4339 @ 5.424. “ . 5.39 “ 

Amsterdam, Hite.) 388 a 38h § a 35 

Antwerp, ae 388 a 38% 

Hamburg, Mare Banco, 343 a 35 

Bremnn, Rix Dollar, 774.a773 

Boston, at sight, para 4} dis. 

Philadelphia, 4 dis. 

Baltimore, t d dis. 

Richmond, Checks,... ~~... 13 siege dis. 

North Carolina, 14 dis. 

PT OUNN  S cs os oc sanin onsen 3 Decudecs dis. 
Savannah 1 is : ' dis. 
Augusta, ' dis. 
Columbus,....--. dis. 
Mobile, Bank Notes, dis. 
Mobile, Specie Checks,......... dis. 
New-Orleans, OM. conse: dis. 
Louisville, “ dis. 
Nashville dis. 
St. Louis, Specie Checks,..1 dis. 
CMOINOOES, cada SUG aeonns 1 dis. 
Detroit, 1 dis. 


eR FF aRFaagady, 
ae) hed 
Sow oe 


i 


The amount of specie that flows in from the interior is estimated by bullion 
brokers at about $200,000 per week, and the export has nearly ceased. W ith 
the opening of the canals, which will take place this year, May1, the payments 
from the country are expected to be prompt and Igrge. The state of the money 
market here and in Boston for soma weeks has been favorable to the profits of 
the banking institutions. The Boston banks have all declared their semi-annual 
dividends on $19,170,000 of capital, amounting to $726,890—an increase of 
$6,100 over the dividends of the previous six months. This dividend averages 
7 per cent. per annum ; and when we remember that to take more than 6 per 
cent. interest is forbidden by the laws of Massachusetts, we have an indication 
of the benefits which the privilege of creating money confers upon corporate 
stockholders. This high rate of profits has, of course, drawn more capital into 
the business ; ard since October last the Grocers’ Bank, with a capital of $250,- 
000, has gone into business, and the Boylston Bank has increased its capital 
$50,000—making an increase of $1,000,000 bank capital in that city since the 
eee Treasury (which was to have destroyed banks) went into operation 
1D 7. 

The quantity of goods received during the quarter ending March 31, has not 
been large ; but the tardiness of the western trade, the tightness of money, and 
the low rates of exchange, all combine to induce holders to realize. The rate 
being now for good bills 54 per cent., there is a difference of 54 per cent. in fa- 
vor of the importer as compared with last fall, when the rate for sterling was 11 
per cent. ; and also last year, when the rate was at the specie exporting point. 
It will be observed that, notwithstanding this fact of a low rate of bills, which 
virtually reduces the tariff 5 per cent., the import of goods is rather less than 
for the same period last year. 

Che importation of goods for the quarter ending March 31, bas been, for 
four years, as follows: 
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IMPORTS—PORT OF NEW-YORK, QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31. 

Specie. Free goods. Dutiable. Amount of duties. Per cent. 
1846......$202,225.... $1,943,741 $17,678,629. ... .$5,336,929........ $30 1-5 
1847 .... ..2,655,454 1,550,508 17,449,815 ...00- 4,538,654......... 26 4 
SBE ic ccne APU O1D - 222 neyl BATE so cnns 24,642,564 6,274,517..... . 
1849...-.-..209,918 1,402,490 23,791,131 5,962,778 


The average duty collected under the present tariff is, in fact, but 5 per cent. 
less than the corresponding period of 1846, when the high tariff of 1842 was in 
operation, and the rate of bills producing as great a difference between the im- 
ports this year and last, as did the change in the tariff between that year and 1846. 

Thus the importer of goods, who last year lad to remit at 11 per cent., can 
now do so at 54: hence the average duty of 25 per cent. is reduced to less than 
20 per cent. 

The value of goods wareboused inthe port of New- York for three successive 
quarters, have been as follows: 

3d quarter, 1848. 4th quarter. Ist quarter, 1849, Ist quarter 1847. 
Warehoused........ 2.016490... 2 cans 2,740,930 2,588,859........ 1,398,829 
SOE Nade'esesseace — 846,189 ‘ 426,923 


The quantity of goods entered for warehousing this year is very considerably 
larger than last year, reaching 10 per cent. of the dutiable imports, an indication 
of the growing favor of the system, as well as of the pressure for money which 
has induced importers to avoid the duties as long as possible. 

The exports of goods this year are, as compared with last year, as follows : 


EXPORTS—PORT OF NEW-YORK—QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31. 


Specie. Foreign. Domestic. Total. 
Free. Dutiable. 
Janaary, .... .... 122,582... ....29,923....,.122,633 
February, 106,851......42,554....., j 
86,506 63,304 3,104,900 


., | $315,999.....135,781......699,744 6,988,359 8,138,045 
“ 1848.... 2,068,250 119,675 872,088 6,620,237 ........ 9,681,250 
321,613 93,007 ......195,852 10,196,859....... 10,807,331 


Notwithstanding that, exchanges are so much more in favor of the buyer this 
year, the importations of goods are less. The direct cause of this is, probably, 
the improved state of the foreign markets for the consumption of their own goods. 
The operation of the present tariff, by adopting the appraisement system to the 
ad valorem principle, insures a steadier revenue and more reliable protection to 
honest importers and manufacturers, because it prevents fraud. Under the 
enormous duties imposed by the tariff of 1828, it was not to be wondered at that 
the importing business became demoralized—that honest importers, unable to 
compete with goods, for the smuggling of which the law offered so high a bounty, 
should gradually give place to those who entered the business, because the laws 
made fraud profitable; and those frauds, under the specific system, were infi- 
nitely more difficult to detect than under the present ad valorem system. As 
thus, an invoice of woollea cloths taxed by the square yard, would require ac- 
tual measurement by the officer to verify the invoice. Under the present sys- 
tem, a ship brings a great number of invoices of the same goods to different peo- 
ple, and also commercial circulars from responsible houses, giving prices accu- 
rately. A mere inspection of these invoices by the appraiser, will at a glavee 
detect any important undervaluation in one, and the law applies a prompt remedy 
viz: for the officer to mark up the invoice, and if the importer objects he can 
call a jury, which, in case of intended fraud, he wisely avoids. The condition 
of Mexican, Spanish, French, and all importing business conducted under high 
duties, indicates the degree of demoralization to which our own commerce was 
rapidly approximating under the tariffs of 1828, '32. The frauds discovered 
undcr the castom-house committees in those years, were a startling admonition 
upon that subject. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1.—Cataynos: a Tragedy. By George Boker. Second Edition. Philadelphia: E. 
H. Butler & Co. 


In judging of a drama, the question that most naturally arises is, whether it was 
composed for reading, or for acting—for the closet or the stage. If the former be the 
case, we must turn our chief attention to the expression; if the latter, we must look 
principally to the effect. Ifa play be meant to be represented, it should possess cer- 
tain conditions of plot, action, and scenic propriety; if on the contrary, the dramatic 
form be given to a poem, merely for convenience sake, less stress need be laid upon 
adaptation to the boards, and infinitely more upon language, detail, and finish. In fact, 
a tragedy to be acted, and a tragedy to be read, bear no more resemblance to each 
other than a stump speech and a lecture, an improvisation in the senate, and its revised 
report in the newspapers of the morrow. 

Accordingly as we apply either standard to the play now under notice, a different 
judgment must be passed. [n our opinion, it would hardly bear the foot-lights. It 
is almost entirely deyoid of situations or coups de theatre, as our masters in the ma- 
chinery of art would say. The plot,is anything but lively. The incidents are few, 
aud somewhat languid in their ievelopement. The characters describe themselves, or 
are described by others, instead of gradually unfolding themselves by their conduct be- 
fore the audience. Besides, they seldom bear that degree of resemblance to real life 
which the drama requires. It would be well if Mr. Boker had redeemed the promise 
conveyed in his prologue: 


“ Look not, grave critic, for perfection here, 

No gods and goddesses shall move your ear, 

My little stage mere men and women fill, 

All have some good to love, to hate some ill - 

A hundred springs of action move each mind, 

And in their mean the character you’)! find. 

Interests and feelings, base and good, have they ; 

Some draw towards heaven, and—some the other way.” 


The choracters in the play will not bear investigation by the author’s own standard. 
Calaynos is a hero of epic, not dramatic proportions, a sort of pius <2neas. With the 
exception of a rather hasty temper, which he controls in a praiseworthy manner, we 
see bat little harm in the man. [Everything about him “leans to virtue.”” We can 
perceive no “bad and good alternate” in hiscomposition. True, he conceals his Moor- 
ish origin from his wife ; but with the best possible intention. He himself justifies 
this his “ sole crime,” as Don Luis very properly calls it: 


“T only kept it back to save her pain ; 
I feared to lose respect by telling ber.” 


_On the other hand, it would puzzle the shrewdest casuist to detect any “leaning to 
virtue,” in that unfeeling monster of iniquity and ingratitude, who struts in this play 
under the name of Don Luis. All his “ interests and feelings” are “ base ;’’ none are 
“good.” None seem to “‘ draw towards heaven;” but they all do most distinctly and 
perseveringly pull “ the other way” with a vengeance. Some fair speeches he makes; 
for instance, in allusion to virtue: 


“T tell you I have met it everywhere, 
In halls and hovels; and have oft retired, 
Abashed and conquered, from its injured look.” 


Bat this only makes his villainy doubly villainous. Profligates do not talk thus of 
fermale chastity. They look upon it as the chief charm and allurement of a woman, 
aod they contrive to argue away its rebuking influence, by ingenious sophistry. They 
generally insist, and speciously maintain that chastity is miscalled a virtue. They con- 
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sider it a a lovely prejudice. A being who can hold forth about virtae as Don Luis 
does, and yet not reform, must be a fiend—not a man, and therefore no fit character 


for the drama, where 


“ All have some good to love, to hate some ill.” 


Moreover, the ground-work of the plot is essentially undramatic; it consists of the 
national hatred of the Spaniards for the Moorish blood : 


“Our plot turns on the loathing which they feel, 
Who draw their spotless race from proud Castile, 
For those whose lineage bears the faintest stain 
Of the hot blood which fires the Moorish vein. 
No time can reconcile, no deed abate, 

For that one taint, the haughty Spaniard’s hate ; 
As the sound man the loathsome leper shuns, 

So pass Castilians by Granada’s sons.” 


Now, this peculiar trait of character is well known to the historical scholar; and the 
intelligent reader may manage to bear it in mind, while perusing the play ; but not all 
the prologues in the world can make an English or American audience appreciate—far 
less sympathise with “ the haughty Spaniard’s hate,”’ which forms the base and found- 
ation of the poem. 

These, and a few other similar objections we should have to urge, if we considered 
the work before us as a piay intended for the stage; but they hardly apply with any 
degree of force, when we view it as a study—a poem in the dramatic form. 

The author has evidently prepared himself for bis task, ‘by the attentive perusal of 
the great masters. From its opening to its close, his work teems at every page with 
evidences of this fact. The prologue carries us back to the better days of British lite- 
rature, when prologues and epilogues were important compositions, and called forth 
the highest talent. The lively little scene in prose, at the opening of the play, is quite 
Shakspearian in manner, and makes us regret that Mr. Boker has been so sparing of 
those agreeable interludes. The encounters between Oliver and Martina, the court 
ship of Soto, and Soto’s conversations with Oliver, are really masterpieces of dialogue. 
Some of the minor personages are quite life-like. That ultra conservative Don Miguel, 
who parades to the last his ridiculous veneration of the past, is a well drawn carica- 
ture—perhaps a portrait. Don Lopez isa good sketch of the thoughtless votary of 
fashion. These two characters are very artistically contrasted. The first scene of the 
fifth act is admirably written. The soul-stirring declamation of Calaynos, under the 
influence of the various passions excited by the various incidents which prepare the 
catastrophe, is even equal to the situation, and truth to say, that situation is one which 
would try to the utmost the powers of any living writer. 

Onur limited space bids us repair from the tempting task of selecting extracts. Nor 
would justice to the writer permit us to give many. The beautiful speeches and tirades 
with which the tragedy of Calaynos abounds are so intimately blended with the sub- 
ject matter, and dependent upon connection, that they could not be fairly appreciated if 
presented in a detached and isolated form. 


2.—Tue Principces or Grammar: Being a compendious treatise on the languages, 
English, Latin, and Greek; founded on the immutable principle which one word 
sustains toanother. By Solomon Barrett, Jr., Philadelphia, Albany: Joel Munsell. 


In this age of revolutions, it would be almost an anomaly if the decrepit system of 
tuition which our grandfathers bequeathed to us were to escape unreformed. In the 
department of Grammar, the author appears as the pioneer of innovation; and surely 
no department so much requires amendment. _Our present system consists of a series 
of rules, based upon experience and usage. These rules—the induction of language— 
are laid down in a dry, authoritative manner, for the student to learn by heart, and by 
these rules he is expected to govern himself in conversation and in writing. All he 
knows of these rules is, that they are declaratory of an existing law, and he must take 
for granted that they have been framed by persons who had studied the theory of phi- 
lology, and Gbserved its practical bearings. Hitherto this uninteresting method has 
been accepted and carried out by both teacher and student, to their great aud mutual 
disgust, but under an impression that no better could be devised. Mr. Barrett pro- 
poses a new, and we think, abetterone. He refers back to the foundation of language, 
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examines the ground-work of its construction, and proposes to initiate the reader to its 
more remote mysteries—in a word, to show him how it comes to pass that a dialect 
possesses a grammar. One of bis broad fundamental rules is, that a word, independent 
of actual relation, is not per se a part of speech. That it cannot be called a verb, a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb, until it comes to be used in one of those capacities. 
This rule would deprive the English tongue of one half of its boasted richness. Its 
80,000 words would dwindle down to a very inconsiderable number, if a lexicon were 
printed on Mr. Barrett's system. But the principle does not seem to us to apply with 
equal force to other, and Jess barbarous idioms, which possess distinctive terminations, 
generally affected to certain parts of speech. Another remarkable feature of the work 
before us appears in the following proposition : 

“ The ancients wrote their language from the right hand to the teft, and without spaces 
between their words; consequently all Greek and Latin verbs are compounds, and must 
be read from the right to the left.” 

As an example, take the word splen-d-e-a-t. We are to read this word backwards. 
The ¢ means tt or he—a signifies may, or rather is the sign of the subjunctive—e is the 
mark of the second conjngation—d means give—and the student has to learn that 
splen, the root of the word, means light. Upon this principle Mr. Barrett has construe- 
ted a skeleton table, by which an intelligent person can readily conjugate any Latin 
verb. Even the irregulars are brought within the scope of this table, by assuming, 
what is very prcbably true, that the irregular tenses are remnants of regular verbs 
which have become obsolete. 

We canuot in this place enter into a more detailed examination of Mr. Barrett’s work. 
We must bring these remarks to a close, by merely stating our own general impression. 
His system is extremely ingenious. It certainly affords to a studious and reflecting 
person of mature age a speedy and rational method of acquirin§ the rudiments of lan- 
guage. Whether it is equally well adapted to the capacity of the young, we must, 
from want of sufficient personal experience in tuition, suspend our judgment. Certain 
it is, however, that even under the old system, intelligent students of tender years, 
are often observed to frame some such method for themselves; many of our readers 
will probably remember, that in their earlier years they trusted more to the mem- 
notechny of analogies than to the rules of their books, in learning the elements of 
grammar. 


. 


3.—Democracy 1n France. By M. Gnizot, late Prime Minister, author of the “ His- 
tory of Civilization,” &é., &e. New-York, D. Appleton & Co. 


In our opinion, the mere fact of the publication of this work, although it is written 
in depreciation of the growth of the democratic element in Europe, is gratifying evi- 
dence of the strength of that element. Under no other conditions would the victims 
of a political convulsion plead through the press in behalf of acts that led to that con- 
vulsion. The Guizots of another age employed the leisure of exile in plotting and in- 
triguing for the overthrow of the victorious party at home. The Bolingbrokes of 
our times compose books and pamphlets. In other words, they address Public Opinion, 
avowedly recognizing the supremacy of that power, which is only another word for 
democracy. 

The work before us is not at all disfigured, as is too often the fate of French publi- 
cations, by the deformities of an inadequate translation. The style is lucid, pure and 
idiomatic ; so much so indeed, that we might feel inclined to doubt its being a genu- 
nie translation, were it not that its substance find its sentiments are every way worthy 
of the illustrious orator and statesman. Many of the latter will receive the unqualified 
approbation of every true Republican, The chapters in which he attacks the evils of 
Socialism and Communism, and denounces their dogmas, their atheism and their 
anarchical tendencies, are not only eloquent but conclusive. We cannot forbear to 
quote the following passage :— 

“ According to the doctrines of the Social Republic, God is an unknown, imaginary 
power, upon whom the visible and real rulers of men upon earth throw the weight of 
their own responsibility, and by thus directing the eyes of the suffering towards ano- 
ther master and another state of existence, dispose them to acquiesce in their af- 
flictions, whilst they secure themselves in the maintenance of their usurpations. Ac- 
cording then to this doctrine, God is evil, for it is in his name that men are persuaded 
to acquiesce in evil. To banish evil from the earth, it is therefore necessary to banish 
God from the mind of man. Men left alone with their earthly masters, and reduced 
to an earthly existence, will demand the enjoyments of this life, and the equal distri- 
bution of these enjoyments: and as soon as those who are without them insist on hav- 
ing them, they will have them, for they are the strongest.” 
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This is, we believe, a fair exposition of Socialism. We heartily concur in condem- 
nation of such doctrines with Mr. Guizot. But Socialism is not democracy, although 
it may assume that name. This isa truth not sufficiently insisted upon, we imagine, 
in tre work before us. Indeed, M. Guizot seems to lose sight of it altogether. The 
leading doctrine of democracy is that ‘Tue BEsT GOVERNMENT IS THAT WHICH GOVERNS 
Least.” Now, the Socialists and Fourierites demand a government that shall legis- 
late not only for the protection of society but for the organization, on an extensive 
plan, of all its interests and relations; so that society shall become one vast Phalanx or 
Phalanstery, where all the several rights and duties of individuals shall be determined 
and regulated by a monstrous standard of uniformity! Such a government, whether 
its executive powers be lodged in the hands of one person or more, would be despot- 
ism of the most aggravated ngture. The searching legislation which such a system 
requires is mortally hostile to democracy. 

Neither can we say with M. Guizot, that because the passions of men sometimes 
lead them to disorder, it is our duty to repress them in the germ, and before any overt 
act announces their existence. He says:— 

“| learned the vital conditions of social order and the necessity of resistance to in- 
sure the safety of the social fabric. Resistance, not only to disorder, but to the pas- 
sions and ideas which engender disorder—this is the paramount and peremptory duty 
of every government.” 

The peremptory duty of government! Yes, indeed, if that government be pledged 
to support a certain system, a certain doctrine, in spite of every demonstration of public 
opinion. Let us see whither this plan will lead a government. Why, if we must offer 
resistance not only to “disorder,” but to “ideas which engender disorder,” we must, 
of course, place a severe restraint upon the press, upon the meetings of the people, 
upon every issue through which “ideas” might find their way. This has been done. 
M. Guizot may remember how effectually he stopped and dyked up what the speech 
from the throne chose to call “ passions enemies et aveugles.” And what was the re- 
sult? Only this, that M. Guizot is now writing pamphlets in England. 

“We manage these things better” in this country. We are as well aware as M. 
Guizot that the speeches and writings of demagogues are dangerous, that there are 
“ passions” and “ideas” which tend to “ engender disorder.’ But, instead of making 
them more dangerous still by a tyrannical and useless persecution, we let them work 
their own remedy. Instead of building dykes and dams across such shallow streams 
as M. Proudhon’s oratury, we permit all such troublous waters to seek their own level, 
or disappear forever. In short, we trust to the intelligence*of the masses, and to the 
efficacy of our great fundamental priuciple:—THEe Best GOVERNMENT 18 THAT WHICH 
GOVERNS LEAST. 


4.—SHAksPEAREAN Reaper. A collection of the most approved plays of Shakspeare, 
carefully revised, with notes, and a memoir of the author. By John W. 8. Howes, 
Professor, &c. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


It has been the fashion of late, to take many and bold liberties with the works of 
the great dramatist, and as his works go down to posterity changed according to the 
fashion of the day, or the notions of conceited pedagogues, it is very possible they 
will always continue to bethe fashion. One astute publisher has recently given us an 
edition, with the “indecent passages omitted.” Some others will doubtless omit the 
profane passages ; and cut will succeed cut, until but little wil] remain for the edifica- 
tion or demoralization of youth. When the same worthy man shall have given an 
edition of the sacred writings on a similar principle, how much he will have earned 
from the gratitude of rising youth. It is much, however, that the works of the great 
bard are admitted to have any good in them by those whose zeal outruns discretion. 
The appearance of a well-selected volume of the plays for the use of schools, is another 
indication that taste is not overrun with prejudice. 


5.—Les Conripences. Confidential Disclosure, by Alphonse d’Lamartine, author of 
the “ History of the Girondins.” D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


In the perusal of this, as in the other works of the late head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of France, one thing is evident, viz: that the author is a far better poet than 
statesman. That confined to words and the play of the imagination, he diepiays a 
greatness that disappears when he takes an active part in public affairs. The present 
volume, being a selection from notes kept at different times in the course of his eventful 
life, are full of intense interest, and doubly attractive, frum the nature of the great 
events from which the author has so recently emerged. 
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6.—Invine’s Worxs.—Asrtorta ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. By Washington Irving. Author’s revised edition. Complete in one 
vol. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This tasteful volume forms Nv. 8 of the standard edition now in course of publica- 
tion by Mr. Putnam. This great work has doubie attractions, appearing as it does in 
the admirable form imparted to it by the publisber, at this juncture, when everything 
connected with the Pacific shores is of intense iuterest, not only to the American but 
to the European public. The basis of the work is the great enterprise of the late John 
Jacob Astor, undertaken early in the present century, fur the purpose of opening the 
vast, before untoached, resources of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains to the 
command of the fur interests. The enterprise of Mr. Astor was one of those gigantic 
operations, of which the annals"of commerce rarely afford a parallel. With far-reaching 
sagacity, and a firm reliance on his own resource of mind, an immense sum of money 
was invested in an enterprise which could scarce mature in the compass of ten years, 
but the results of which were almost limitless in a national and commercial point of 
view. In the prosecution of the enterprise, great numbers of adventurers, by sea and 
land, were employed by Mr. Astor. Almost every section or tract of country before 
unknown was swept by his agents, and their letters from every quarter, and upon all 
subjects bearing upon the enterprise, accumulated in the hands of the master-spirit, 
formed the material on which Mr. Irving constructed a work of intense interest, en- 
hanced by such other material as he did not fail to command. 


7.—NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan, and the Zeridis, or Devil Worshippers; and an inquiry into the man- 
ners and arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austin Henry Layard, Esq., D. C. L. 
Vol. 2: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


In our last number we made some extracts from the first volume of this most re- 
markable work, illustrative of the manner and progress of the wonderful discoveries 
made on the site of the ancient capital of the Assyrian empire. The second volume 
has now made its appearance, in a style every way worthy of the reputation of Mr. 
Putnem asa publisher. It is fully illustrated with cuts of the singular bas-reliefs found 
in the exhumed walls, and which cnnnot but be regarded with awe by him who reflects 
that they are, as it were, messengers sent down through thousands of years, testifying 
to the greatness and advancement of a mighty people, who have perished utterly from 
the face of the earth. The first volume was occupied more with the detail of the dis- 
coveries, and the present with general views upon their nature and value as illustrative 
of the people, of whom they are the sole remnants, their very name being forgotten 
before history began. The interest which was awakened by the first announcement 
of these volumes is heightened by the contents of the second. 


8.—AmericaN Art Union. 


On the first day of May, instant, commences the delivery to the members of this 
popular institution of the magnificent engraving of ‘‘ Queen Mary signiug the Death 
pb remy of Lady Jane Grey,” and the outlines of “ Rip Van Winkle,” for the members 
of 1848. 

These are issued in the order of subscription, and it becomes of necessity late in the 
year before the distribution to the large number of members is completed, notwith- 
standing the ample and systematic arrangements of the superintendent. This should 
be a hint to those who intend subscribing to do so early in the year, as by so doing the 
business of the institution is much forwarded. It is obvious, that where 17,000 per- 
sons hang back until the last four mouths, a Jarge number of subscriptions are of 
eee rejected from want of time to register. Those who subscribe early get their 
prints first. 


9.—Tue First Prayer. A beautiful mezzotint engraving, by Doney. Neale & Platt, 
New-York. 


The artist has done justice to the mingled affection and solicitude of the mother as 
she directs the attention of the playful child to the first great cause, and turns its buoy- 
ant spirits to that heaven composed of such as it. The picture is chaste and elegant, 
and incredibly cheap. 
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10 —1812, or Napoleon’s Invasion of Rassia ; an historical romance. By Louis Rellstab. 
Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broadway. 





The campaign of 1812 is fraught with materials for the most stirring productions, and 
the mind has been wrought up to the greatest advantage by the writing literati of Ger- 
many. This historical romance of Mr Rellstab is probably the best of the many ex- 
cellent works that have flowed from the German pen, Whoever, however, undertakes 
to pronounce an opinion upon all the works that have of late been produced in Ger- 

many, must subject himself to the charge of flippancy. It suffices, however, that the 
one before us has become so popular with his countrymen, as to force itself to the notice 
of the foreign press, and attract the enterprise of American publishers, whose reward 
will doubtless be great, from the interest with which the work of Mr. Rellstab abounds. 

















11.—Livine Orators 1v America. By E. L. Magoon, author of “ Proverbs for the 
People,’ &c. Baker & Scribuer, 145 Nassau-street. 





This is a useful and meritorious book, comprising sketches of nine statesmen, desig- 
nated as follows:—Daniel Webster, the logician; Edward Everett, the rhetorician ; 
Henry Clay, the politician; Johu C. Calhoun, the metaphysician; Geo. M. Duffie, 
the impetuous; Lewis Cass, the courteous; Thomas H. Benton, the magisterial; W. 
C. Preston, the inspired declaimer; Thomas Corwin, the natural orator. While we 
coincide with the justice and the good. taste displayed by Mr. Megoon in his remarks 
upon the first eight eminent men, we cannot understand why he should attempt to 
boost the vulgar demagogue Corwin into such company, nor why he quotes personally 
abusive shallow balderdash, that is excelled in wit and point by the habitues of every 
corner grocery, asqualifying its utterer to rank as an American orator with the scholarly 
and graceful Everett, the magnificent Clay, the profound Calhoun, and the majestic 
Webster. Indeed, the introduction of such a name, accompanied by so forbidding a 
portrait, conveys a feeling of disappointment, as if that brilliant galaxy of genius was 
arrayed, simply to cast an effulgence upon the dark substance they precede. 



















12.—Repustican Curistianity; or, True Liberty, asexhibited in the life, precepts, 
and early disciples of the great Redeemer, By E. L. Magoon, author of “ Living 
Orators of America.” Gould, Kendall @nd Lincoln, 59 Washington-street, Boston. 







This is a most remarkable and timely production, dealing severe blows at the time- 
cemented hierarchies of he Protestant as well as Catholic Churches. The general 
scope of the work is indicated in the creed of the author, as given in his preface.— 


* First, he believes in Jesus Christ; second, he believes in no one else as having the 
slightest authority over the personal freedom and religious rights of mankind.” 







When the reform was commenced in Italy, by the action of the head of the church, 
it became evident that a separation must take place between the church and despotism 
in all countries where the pope was regarded as the spiritual head of a church hereto- 
fore considered as the bulwark of tyranny. The whole fabric of European society was 
shaken to its centre with the violent throes that are premonitory of the separation be- 
tween spiritual and secular kingdoms. Priestcraft being deprived of its temporal dig- 
nities is becoming more pure, and this purity is effecting the church in this country as 
well as in Europe and England. 


















13.—Irvine’s Works. A Book of the Hudson, collected from the various works of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Edited by Geoffrey Crayon. G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 





This is a very agreeable little volume, comprising those inimitable stories that have 
given immortality to the traditions of the Hndson, and, as it were, touched the classic 
chord in colonial history. It is elegantly got up and exceedingly cheap. 













14.—Acxes ; or, the Heroine of Domestic Life. Harper Brothers. 








This is one of those works that so rarely maket heir appearance, viz. an American 
novel, but from the style and interest of the present one, we should judge they will 


become less rare hereatter. 











